‘Next week’s issue is the Egster Number, Pri 
a rice td. It will be published ONE DAY EARLIER than usual, 
SAGENTS. that is, on Wednesday instead of Thureday, and will contain the iets ee of a new serial entitled, 
~e ‘THE LADY IN THE ROSE-COLOURED GOWN.’ 
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THE FOOD THAT MAKES 
YOU HAPPY. 


THE VICTORY OF VI-COCOA. 


Life is not worth living if you cannot enjoy it. And how can a 
man enjoy life if he is unable to sleep more than half the night or work 
more than half the day? There are thousands of men like that—who are 
unable to sleep or work (or play, even) as they should—and there would 
be thousands more but for Vi-Cocoa, which is doing more to benefit 
working men than any other beverage. 

Drink Vi-Cocoa for supper and you will sleep every hour of the night: 

Drink Vi-Cocoa for breakfast and you will work every hour of the day. 

And you will enjoy your work as you do your leisure, and you will enjoy life 
altogether because you will enjoy health. , 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, being a scientifically blended compound of 
Cocoa, Kola, Malt and Hops, is food and drink and medicine. It is 
pleasant to the palate, and most easily digested. Start drinking it at once—you 
will feel the benefit of doing so right from the first. 

Give Vi-Cocoa a trial. Never mind what you've been drinking at breakfast 
or supper in the past, start drinking Vi-Cocoa to-day—you'll feel the benefit 
of it at once. . 

Do not ask your grocer for “Cocoa”—ask for 


it makes all the difference. ' Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets, and 
9d. and 1s. Gd. tins. 


F ; EVERY HOU 
There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than . WANTS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


secure a Bie Ba 
Offer 2¢. 


RH 
Hk ce 
‘4 oe} with eaci 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, » \ "S 


Constipation, Errors’ in 
Diet—Eating or Drink- 
ing. Thirst, Giddi- 
ness Rheumatic 


Eatest Novelties ai Se: 
f ost Pree. 

THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (0 

: 3 Raven Road, tec: 


ec bie TO LADIES 
HighTempera- | THE LAS, COLDEN COMPOUND 2; 
ture and Quick 
Pulse and Feverish 


Feverish 
or Gouty 


Conditions generally. 
It proves beneficial in 
the early stages of Diarrhea. 


CAUTION, Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,’ other- 
wise you have the sincerest form of flattery — IMITATION. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. BEST and PUREST 


LARGEST SALE IN G’BRITAIN 
Fad 82-5 


“TOO GOOD FOR MERELY ONCE-IN-A-WHILE.”” 


did wre. Go cow 


Make the “FRY habit” yours. You cannot 
drink Cocoa too often. Fry’s makes for health 
every time—sturdier frame, increased endurance, 
steadier nerves, clearer head; you cannot afford 
to do without it. Drink it oftener. — 


PURE 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, AND H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDR‘ 


“7 NEXT WEEK’S ‘ISSUE 


af WLS « is the 


‘NEW 
SHORT 
eSERIAL! 


EASTER HOLIDAY 
NUMBER. 


Price One Penny as usual. 


TraneMission AT 
Barzs. 


EVERYBODY'S DOING 
it, TRY IT YOURSELF 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 4, 1912. 


I D D L E. ice! hac cea 
; . WORRY. 


E 
Srarionzes” tatu, One Penny. 


A BIG CASH PRIZE 


“\iddles” is booming! For the third time in succession the amount guaranteed, £100, has been exceeded, and this week, in Contest No. 3 
nizewinners divide £104 16s. 6d. We give the names of the winners of this contest at the font of this page. We hope to publish the result of 


Jiddles No. 4 next week. 


THIS I8 WHAT YOU 


bo. 


ALREADY AWARDED w £373 4s. 


Below we announce another “ Middles ” Contest. Try it at once. A big cash prize for “ Middles” will help you to have a first-rate Easter holiday 


WORDS FOR YOUR “MIDDLES.” 


ig words given opposite for “ Middles.” Then construct a sentence or The followiag is the list trom which you must choose a word for your “ Middics” this week : 


Middle”), which shall have some bearing on the chosen word. The 
ddle letter of the word you choose, aad the | GOVERNMENTS SERVANT 
taitial of both TIN 


ne ACQUAINT ANCES. 
ponte ‘ether letter and get “NOD NODDLES.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Atl attempts must be forwaf@ed-on-the printed entry form or they 
I bs disqualified, 
2. Eachentry form must bear the usual signature tn ink of the com. 
mes and addresses may Wot be typewritten or printed 
r must give his or her real name and address. Unless 
mplied with, the competitor forfeite hisorher righttoa 


4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita postal 
yr fr izpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to the EDITOR. 
403's Weekiy, Henrietta Street, London, W. 

§, Mark your envelope  Middles No. 7,” in the top left-hand corner. 

6 Allattempts must arrive on or before Thureday, April 4th. 

1. There are two entry forms, you may use one OF both. You may write 

wo 'Middies oneach, If you use the two entry forms a postal order 

or Is. must be sent. 
§. Breryor.e who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each 
try form, The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. The number must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
ot higher value is sent to cover more than one entr 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on ea 
entry form. 
9%. Of the amount received ‘after deducting 1° per 
cent.) one half will be awardee. to the sender of the 
o ” to 


‘ho: 

by whom originality of idea will be taken 

here are more senders than one of a “ Middle” thus nel 

djulicators, this half will be divided amonzet ell such senders. 

10. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
Mee = competitors whose efforts show merit. 

M e Editor will 

rien tty uate eee 
Js, No correapondence will be entered into in connection with the 
mpetition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

1X. The published sion, final, petit 

bisunderstanding oxo * set eom Se 


st PRIZE, £52 8s. 6d. 


The First Prize amounting to £52 8s. 6d. has 
been von by— 
ERNEST MADGE, 


Studio, Morriston, Swansea, 
ho sent the following: ° 
STRETCHED: TROUT’S DIMENSIONS. 


2nd PRIZE, £26 3s. 
Palas Second Prize of £26 3s. has been awarded 
ARTHUR L. BERRY, 
236 Spring Bank Place, Nelson, Lancs., 
Whose Middle read a follows : 
DODGE : DIDDLES GREENHORNS. 


Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Briar Pipes, 


i) 
Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” 
or sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send tt 


RESULT OF ‘“ MIDDLES” No. 3. 


paRis 


vier type. suRst suBsURBSs 
letter of which is “U.” Use Limit EMOTION 

and we get “USUALLY rasHios sMILe 

centre letter of whichis “N.” We TREaL vaGue 
mOoToR suNGLES 


ENTRY FORM, "MIDOLES,” NO. 7. 


TANKERS FuNbDs SAILORS SHADY 
staTion SCHOOLBOY PAINT ACQUAINTANCES 
GIRLs SESSION ETIQUETTE SELFISH 
{LAvB) BEGGARS MESSENG"R susTICR 

WEALTUT etOot METHODS ETERNAL 
society LeaDeERs TOPICAL woRms 
NOVEL DRAMA BANES Toumisr 


You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
wo ‘* Middles” on each entry form. 


seccereeceesseses COE ACTOSS PETE crrvveiseesrssrcccceeseeseecenseeenen eente nen eae cee se D 


1 agree to abide by the decision published in ‘ Pearson's Weekly" and to accept st as final. and I enter only on this under- 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “* Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Prrerr ere eee 


saeaewrea eens (No. of P.O... ccs 


If you use the abeve entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1/- 


1S scaryeansuves aueewa tevenws sssesserseatereerees Cust QACTOSS PETE verses ccceees 


FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 7, 


WORD SELECTED. 


ENTRY 


I agrees to abide by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's Weekly’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in ‘' Pearson's Weekly.” i 


50 PRIZES OF 10s. 6d. EACH. 


Ainsworth, Miss E., 24 Taylor St., Birches Head Stoke. 
Anderson, Mrs. G., 6 Broomfield Place, Headingley, 


Leeds. 
Arthur, Miss L. E.. Ruardean, Wingate. Durham. 
Bailey, A. W. 
Bairner, T., Downfield, D 
Barker, T., 1 ‘ 
Blackwell D., The Henblas, Afonwen Flints. 


Dobson, R. 
Ellis, A., 32 Stanton Rd., Wimbledon. 
Ellison , I., 47 Cambridge Ave., Whitley Bay 


oreter, T. F., West Ave., Gosforth, Newcastle. 
Forsyth, J.A., 5 Broad St., Kirkwall, Orkney. 
Fulker, F.'B., 14 Park Lane Salisbury. 
Godfery, Miss M., 8 Exbury ., Catford. 


Johneon, Miss L., 47 Newstead Ter., Halifax. 


nenhall St.,“Londonderry 
h, Belfast. 
Linsley 


J P 
Marshall, J., 18 Ebrington Gdne., Bloomfield, Belfast. 
Martin, W., Crooks, Coldstream, ick. 
Monahan, Miss M.;5 St. Benedict's Gdns., N.C. Road, 
ublin. 
O’Brien, P., 5 Old Francis St., Limerick. _ + 
Phillips; P, E., Guild Hall Chambers, Cardiff. 
Pyke, Mrs. P.. Gothic Cottage, Aldershot. 
Redhead, G. H., 60 Broomwood Rd., Wandsworth 


Common, 
Roynolds, C. M., 73 Node Hill, Newport, I.W. 


Qi Uprer Park St. Bradford. 
Woosnam. F., Office Bldgs., Rhosllanerchrugog. 


“The Blue Bird b: ooch you sent me is one of 
the prettiest little gifts I have ever received. 


(From a Manchester winner.) 


she carried her “ Pearson's" in her hane, 
And that is what we gave her! 


Stylo Pens, and Sealing-wax Sets offered in this week's footiines. 


< 


| 


___PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A SETTLER. ; 
A RATUER witty retort is attrihuted to Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst, whose dee?» vid misdeeds 
have attracted a good deal of pubhe attention of 


974 : 
Zep $ fa?" ople 


OH, DEAR NO! . 

Ir is not unlikely that King George will 

y @ visit to Canada this year or next, for the 
Duke of Connaught is very anxious that he should 
do so. The ‘Duke's own popularity in the 
Dominion is very great, and as for Princess Patricia 
—well, a Canadian clergyman ae the other 
day that every female child he had baptised for 
weeks past had had “ Patricia’ somowherg in her 
name. 

The Duke one day noticed a little girl wandering 
about disconsolately. Obviously she was lost. 

‘* Are you lost, my dear ? ” he asked kindly. 

“Oh, no,” was the sedate reply, ‘ J’m not lost, 
but I can’t find mamma anywhere!” 


A LOVE TRAGEDY. 

A WE sx M.P. is telling this story. 

“@wr,” it appears, is Welsh for ‘“ husband,” 
and the fact has led almost to a breach of promise 
action. A beautcous Welsh maiden descended 
from her native hills to visit her lover, who had been 
taken on as a porter at a-Great Western Railway 
station. When she saw him arrayed in the uniform, 
with “GW.R.” on coat-collar and cap,” she 
denounced him as a base deceiver, and returned 
home again, indignantly rejecting his attempts to 
explain! * 


AND NO WONDER. 

ALBERT WHELAN, that most delightful of enter- 
tainers, is back again at the Palace Theatre, where 
his turn, a thing of beauty, is a joy for twenty 
minutes, at least. ‘ 

He was telling us a story the other night of a man 
who went into a restaurant, sat down, and beckoned 
to the waiter. The waiter came eagerly. 

“T want,” said the man, “ two fried eggs, one 
done on one side and one on the other.” 

a Thank you, sir,” said the waiter, and hurried 
off. 
poo a = fe he _— back. He was 

ill eager, but there was a note of interrogation in 
his eye. “ Excuse me, sir, but would you mind 
repeating your order ? ” 

“Not at all,” said the man cheerfully. “I 
want two fried eggs, one done on one side and ono 
on the other.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll sce to it at once, sir,” said the 
waiter, and he hurried off again. 

A few minutes later he was back. The eager look 
had died out of his face; he was now frankly 
worried. ‘I’m really very sorry to trouble you 
again, sir, but I don’t think I’ve got your order right. 
Do you mind repeating it?” 

The man smiled amiably. ‘I want two fried 
eggs,” he said again, with unimpaired cheerfulness. 
“ Ono fried on one side and one on the other.” 

The waiter listened intently and nodded his head, 
as though saying to himself: ‘‘ Yes, I was sure I 
had it right.” 

With a hurried “ Thank you, sir! ’’ he rushed off. 

A third time he retufned—slowly, sorrowfully, 
his hair rumpled, his tie hanging loose, his face 
ecratched. 

“I’m really very sorry, sir,” he said mournfully, 
“ But would you mind having boiled eggs. I've 
been having words with the cook !”’ 


7 SHOCKING ! 
THERE was o quaint episode in the Law Courts 
the other day. 
A young barrister made an application, and Mr. 
Justice Eve promptly replied, “‘ Go to L.” 
But he was merely referring the barrister to the 
F ercnene in Chambers where cases are taken from 


POOR WOMAN! 

TuE engine-driver was in a talkative mood. 

“It’s trying work, sir, is engine-drivin’,” he 
eaid. “It gets on your mind. You can’t shake 
it off when you go home, either, for the signals and 
oe alas and the engine herself gets into your 

“Sometimes they bother me even in my sleep,” 
he added, smiling sadly, “and sometimes they 
ei my wife, too. The other night she yelled 
out: 


““*Murder! Murder! Are you trying to kill 
me, Henry ?’ 

“ And there I was, sir, almost pullin’ her arm out 
of the socket, thinkin’ I was pullin’ a lever with my 
foot braced against the foot-plate !” 


During one of her speeches a rather weedy youth 
jumped up. ‘“ Would you like to be a man?” he 


outed. 
“No,” said Miss Pankhurst promptly. ‘ Would 
you?” _ 


BY EXTRACTION. 

Lorp Hatsrory is a wonderful old man. The 
other evening he attended a dinner held in’a room 
on the second floor of a big hotel, and as he entered 
the manager waved him towards the lift. “No, 
thank you,” replied his octogenarian lordship, 
“ walking upstairs is good exercize.” 

Many years ago, when his lordship was Mr. 
Hardinge Giffard, Q.C., he was strenuously arguing 
a case for a local authority in South Wales. The 
judge expressed surprise at the passionate fervour 
of Mr. Giffard, and remarked, ‘‘ You are not a 
Welshman, are you ?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but I have had a good 
deal out of them in my time.” 

“ Ah,” said the Judge thoughtfully, “then you 
are Welsh by extraction /”” 


FROM AUSTRALIA, — 

A RECENTLY ELECTED Australian Labour M.P. 
has returned his occupation as ‘‘a tailor’s cutter ’— 
a trade rarely represented in Parliament. Com- 
menting on this someone has recalled the fact that 
Australia once had a remarkably eloquent and witty 
tailor, who not only became an M.P., but a Minister 
of the Crown. 

A new Governor, rather a supercilious person, 
one day remarked to him: “I hear, Mr. Jones, 
that you were once a tailor ?” 

‘* Yes, my lord, I wn 

“‘ And what are you doing now?” pursued the 
noble lord. c 

To which came the prompt reply : “ Taking your 
lordship’s measure /”’ 


. A CERTAIN CURE. 

Sm Freperick Treves, the famous surgeon, is 
resigning some of his medical appointments owing 
to pressure of work. If one is not mistaken, it 
was Sir Frederick who told the story of the Irish 
“ quack’ doctor who was being examined by the 
coruner. A patient had died, and the coroner was 
coming to the conclusion that with the “‘ quack ” 
in attendance it was scarcely surprising. 

“What did you give him?” the coroner 
asked. ° 
“I gave him ipecacuanha,” replied the 


uack.”” 
The coroner w.5 scornful. “ You might just 
as well have given him the aurora borealis!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Indade yer honour,” was the hurried reply, 
“ and that’s just what I should have given him next 
if he hadn’t died!” 


DEADLY. 

TE Seddon trial at the Old Bailey brings to 
mind an incident that occurred recently in the 
General Sessions Court of New York. tive 
jurors were being examined by counsel for the 
defence. 

“The indictment accuses the defendant of 
killing the. deceased with premeditation and 
deliberation,” said counsel, “ t do you under- 
stand by that ?’”’: 

“* Who, me ?”’ said the good man and true. 

‘ og a ged said —— ‘ 

, guess them’s weapons done 
the killin’ with.” 

He was excused from service, 


THE @ « d. OF CRIME. 

Tae Countess of Warwick, whose American 
lecturing tour is attracting a good deal of notice in 
the States, tells a story of a little girl who has a 
regular weekly allowance and who is fined every 
bar she misbehaves. 

© moming she wag in a particularly contrary 
mood, and after she had twice been fined a penny 
for naughtiness she misbehaved again. 


. Werx ENDING, 
Aprir, 4, }: 


(NbYS ynd Otherwis 


DE” The Editor will give 28, 6d. each vce 
best paragraph accepted for this culuriy. (7 te 
the famous P.W. Sonbnives will be awarded io, ,..)'" 
paragraph used. If there is more than on- 
paragrayh used the penknife will be aicur. 
the reader whose contribution was received fives, ae 
The half-crown prize this week is won by 3). ; 


D) 
ced 


“Robie, The Portlands, Lindley, Huddersjic’'. Voy 


BE QUIET! 
“TI speAK when I’m tolled,” said the 1), 
“T am blowed if I do,” said the organ, 


CONTRADICTORY. 

Tue explorer Amundsen took to the 5...) 9), 
something which stopped there, came bic), 
and never went there. What was it 2 es 

Solution below. 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
A MAN once had peritonitis, 
Gastritis and appendicitis, 
St. Vitus, neuritis, 
Bronchitis, stage-fritis, 
And about a couple of hundred more compla 3 
too numerous to mention-itis. 


FOAMING WINE. 

THERE are 21 casks of wine, 7 of them ar §.", 
7 are empty, and 7 are half full. A distriiets., 
is to take place among three persons, and cic) 
person is to have the same quantity of wine ari 
the same umber of casks. How can this tu 
arranged ? 
Solution below. 


WOULDN'T PAY UP. 

Miss Votes refused her rates to pay, 

Although she owed a quartcr, 
And as the tax man she defied 

A p’liceman came and cuarter. 
These stringent measures certainly, 

A wholesome lesson tuarter, 
For now she never fails to pay 

The rates for gas and wuartcr, 


A FISHY TAIL. 

You can’t cod me, because I gave Mis-Siat 
Mackerel her-ring before she left her last pluie. 
so don’t you keep floundering about her, for if | 
get crabbed I’ll make you limpet. I can bait vou, 
‘ae old Lobster, so if you wish to save yourself youd 

tter hook it before i call Salm-on. 


ALGEBRA. 

CuorTLes (to Minnie Webster, the typist): 
“TI say, Minnie, if I prove to you that you ar 
worth four kisses, will you give me them!’ 

M. W.: ‘Certainly, Chortles.” 

ortles: ‘ All right. Your initials 
are M. W. That is to say, M. W. equals 
you, but M. on W. looks like this: 
otherwise xxxx. X’s mean kisses, there- 
fore you are as good as four kisses, 


AN EASY ONE. 
WHEN I’m in flames I’m alive, 
And when I’m not I’m dead ; 
I eat no meat, no vegetables, 
Yet die if I’m not fed. 
I often roar, yet never cry, 
Now, can you tell me what an! ? 


Solution below. 


TRY THE MIDDLE. ' 
Tux rule of the road is, keep to the leit. Ther: 
fore it is plain that, (1) The left sido is the visit 
siae. (2) The right side is the wrong side. ee 
ing these two facts, it is clear that, as (1) the le 
e is the right side, and (2) the wrong side on 
right side, then the left side must be the wrong“ 
A but, after all, the best place sccm: t) te" 
the middle. 


Solutions. 


CONTRADICTORY. 
A watch. 
FOAMING WINE. day 
Full casks. Empty ee 
1st . 2 2 5 
ra a 
8rd person. 3 3 
; AN EASY ONE. 
T am a fire. 


rsx ENDING 
bens 4, 1912 


Tirersa Davrianac, afterwards Madame 
Hanbert, was & peasant woman of a peasant 
. Aust she was plain to the verge of ugliness. 
Her eves and hair were coal black. Her com- 

ion was White; not a clear pallor, but what is 
-alled “ tallowy.”” 

She had no figure to speak of. ‘‘ When Theresa 
is dressed,” the neighbours said, ‘‘ she looks like 
scuk tied up wrongly.” 

Yet this featureless, formless, peasant woman, 
with her coarse accent and her coarser manners, 
was destined to fool the social and political world 
of Paris for the space of a quarter of a century. 
She stole £2,000,000 on the security of a trouser- 
button. It sounds incredible. But it ia true. 
The secret of her extraordinary success as an 
adventuress and a swindler lay in her own extra- 
ordinary individuality. She possessed a face of 
brass, nerves of steel. She was as cunning as a 
pent, as merciless as a tiger. Finally, she was 
robably about the most perfect and finished 
iar the world has ever known. 

Made Out That She Was Shy. 

At thirteen she forged a deed of gift, and per- 
suaded the authorities it had been done by another, 
and quite innocent, person. When sbe was fifteen 
she was invited to a musical party. She foresaw 
that she would be asked to play, and she knew 
no note of music. ; — or 
Yet she was greedy of praise. So she preten 
that she was so shy thst ihe could only do herself 
justice if a screen were placed round the piano. 

This was done. Theresa retired behind it. A 
girl friend accompanied her, ostensibly to turn 
over her music for her. As a matter of fact, this 
girl, who was an accomplished musician, had been 
brited with three francs by Theresa to play in her 
Then, when the piece was finished and 
everybody began to applaud, Theresa calmly stepped 
out and bowed and smiled her thanks. 

Ticresa was too clever to have any illusions 
as to her own good looks, or rather lack of them. 
She knew that on her merits she would have con- 
silerable difficulty in hooking a husband. 

And at twenty-three she badly wanted to get 
married. Life in her village was so insufferably 
dull. She therefore invented a story of a rich uncle 
who had died in Toulouse, lea ting her a fortune 
oi 300,000 franes, or about £12,000. 

_The bait took, as she intended it should. A 
girl with such a dowry was not to be despised, 
even if she were ugly and of common origin. 
Match-making mothers sought her out, amongst 
others a certain Madame Gustave Humbert, who 
had a son, Frederic Humbert, a young barrister, 
fur whom she desired to secure a wife with money. 

; No Money, But Brains. 

The sum mentioned by Theresa as the amount of 
her * dot "300,000 francs—exactly equalled the 
Sum saved by a neighbour of the Daurignacs, an 
oll farmer named Dulue. As is the common 
Prictice amongst the French peasantry this Duluc 
had invested his money in government securities, 
“iich he kept by him in the house. Theresa 
Iribed him with forty francs to allow her to have 
Possession of these securities for one day, and, 
liking them to Madame Gustave Humbert, she 
‘iosed them to her, pretending they were her 


Own, 
Ser 


here- 
right 
yllow- 
e lett 
is the 
j side. 
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ing is believing the world over. The mother 
a ‘her consent to the marriage, and in due course 
Tami oct Daurignac became Madame Frederic 
ip ‘tt. Then she coolly confessed the fraud. 
'’r mother-in-law was furious. ‘‘Shut up, you 
mal, ‘ vourself a laughing-stock ? ” 
"her newly-wed husband she was grail curt. 
ty “ay have no money,” she cried contemp- 
i, but I have brains, whereas you have 


Qe 
‘ “Come,” she’ said, 
‘not be angry. I am clever, I tell you. Oh, 


Later she caressed him. 


“id 


Madame HUMBERT 
and Her Mythical Millions. 


exclaimed Theresa. “Do you want to | employed by Mme. Humbert, op 


| 
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so clever! You do not 
know. We are going to be 
rich, you andI. But first 
we must quit this stupid 
village. e must go to 
Paris. That is where 
money is to be had.” 

And to Paris they went, 
where they rented a modest 
flat in a middle-class 
suburb. 

The furpiture was in- 
expensive and ordinary, 
except for one thing. This 
was an immense steel safe, enormously strong, with 
double doors, and treble locks secured by big 
aippeng kok seals. 

is safe had been bought by Theresa. She gave 
en en it—all the money she possessed in the 
world. 

Naturally this attracted the attention of ever 
visitor, and sooner or later they were sure to ac 
the one question: “‘Why, whatever do you want 
with that enormous safe ? ”’ 

“Oh,” Madame Humbert would reply in matter- 
of-fact tones, ‘that safe contains securities, 
immensely valuable, you know. They are worth, 
in fact, one hundred million francs.” : 

Heir To Four Mitlion Pounds. 

One hundred million francs! Four million 
pounds sterling! No wonder her visitors were 
staggered. The story spread. It reached in time 
the ears of certain of those hawk-nosed, hard-eyed 
gentlemen who are always ready and willing to 
lend money—on certain conditions as to security, 
interest, and so forth. 

These sought out Madame Humbert. To one 
and all she told the same story. 

She was, she said, the natural daughter of an 
American millionaire, a certain Robert Crawford, 
since deceased. By his will, a copy of which she 
produced, he had left her four million pounds in 
gilt-edged securities, a full list of which, carefully 
compiled, she also produced. 

But there were two nephews of the testator, 
Robert and Henry Crawford, and these men 
claimed between them two-thirds of their deceased 
uncle’s property. She was, she said, assured by 
her solicitors that legally they had not a leg to 
stand upon. Still, until the case was settled 
one way or the other, she could not touch a penny 
of the money. It must remain sealed up in the big 
safe. Before long, however, she trusted that the 
lawsuit would be decided in her favour, when she 
would be the richest woman in France, perhaps 
in the world. But in any event, even if the case 
went against her, she would bo entitled to her 
one-third share, say, roughly, £1,333,333. 

The professional usurers saw the chance of 
their lifetime, or they thought that theydid. Soon 
they were tumbling over one another in their 
eagerness to lend her money. And Madame was 
very accommodating. In fact, she never refused 
a loan from anybody. 

Rolling in Borrowed Riches. 

M. Roulina, a diamond merchant, lent her £160,000 
on her simple note of hand. M. Dumoret, a retired 
jeweller of the Rue de la Paix, parted with £72,000. 
From M. Schotsmans, of Lille, she got £280,000. 
M. Girard, of Elbeuf, let her have £248,000. From 
M. Lefevre, of Valenciennes, she got £168,000; 
from M. Catheau, of Roubaix, £160,000; from M. 
Paul Bernard, a banker, £120,000. 

Many of her victims—ten at least—committed 
suicide when they realised, as they presently did, 
that they were ruined. Thus, of those mentioned 
above, M. Schotsmans stabbed himself through the 
heart in a railway carriage, M. Bernard swallowed 

russic acid, while M. Girard put a bullet through 
is brain. 

But this was afterwards. For more than twenty 
years, these men, and many others, believed in her, 
even honoured her. She was, they believed, the 
victim of a legal persecution sct on foot by those 
two mythical Crawford nephews. 

The safe was the centre round which the whole 
gigantic fraud revolved. Madame Humbert pre- 
tended that she wanted to open it. The imaginary 
Crawfords, through their solicitors, ae $l of course, 

sing her doing so. 
There were actions innumcrable, dragging from 
court to court. Also all sorts of side issues were 
introduced to complicate the case. 

One of the phantom Crawfords, for instance, 
was venmesentadl by Madame Humbert as being 
madly in love with her unmarried sister, Marie 
Daurignac ; so madly in love, indeed, that he was 
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wilké to forego his share of the millions if she 
would consent to marry him. The other brother 


was also ready to compromise for his share. Then 
the safe could be opened. 

But fresh difficulties arose. They always did. 
Marie Daurignac was represented as unwilling. 
The a ee began again. And as it was really 
& case of Madame Humbert bringing actions against 
herself (in the guise of the phantom Crawfords), 
and then rebutting them, it scemed as if the game 
of legal battledore and shuttlecock might go on 
for ever. 

When the Safe was Opened ! 

And, as a matter of fact, it did go on for over 
twenty years, and during the whole of that time 
Madame Humbert lived in affluence, surrounded 
by every luxury. Altogether she stolo in round 
figures £2,000,000 on the strength of a mythical 
will executed by a mythical person. It is the big- 
gest fraud of the kind in the history of the world, 
and the most astounding. 

At last the creditors would wait no longer, and 
the long-deferred exposure came on May 9th, 
1902, when the safe was burst open by the officers 
of the law in the presence of most of the principal 
creditors. They fou d it empty, save for a solitary 
button, placed as if in derision on one of the shelves, 
and a few torn and worthless pieces of paper. 

Warrants were at once issued for the arrest of 
Madame Humbert, her husband, and other mem- 
bers of the family. But they had fled, and it 
was not until several months had clapsgl that they 
were run to earth in Madrid, where they were 
living quietly under assumed names. 

Their trial created a tremendous sensation, 
All were found guilty. Madame Humbert, the 
arch-criminal and chief conspirator, received the 
terrible sentence of five years’ solitary confinement. 
A like punishment was meted out to her husband. 
The others were awarded sentences ranging from 
three years down to a few months. 

(Next week: °** The Irish Colleen who Became 

an Uncrowned Queen.’’ 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Of Free Trips to the 
Cup Final. 


10 TICKETS OFFERED BELOW. 


This week we offer the last ten tickets in connection 
with the party of 100 P. W. readers whom we are 
entertaining to a trip to the Crystal Palace from all parts 
of the United Eingtom on Saturday, April 2Uth, to see 
the final footba!l match for the English Cup. 

The seats for our guests are situated in the very best 
position in the Grand Stand. They command an excellent 
view of the whole field, and adjoin the Pavilion. 

These ideal seata are offered to our readers by means of 
the competition, Football Snapshots, announced helow. 

NEXT WEEK WILL BE TOO LATE. 

In addition to arranging for the admission of our readers 
to the Crystal Palace and to the Grand Stand, we are 
bearing the full expense of their visit. tv London, so don’t 
miss this opportunity to win. . . 

We are awarding the tickets for this delightful trip in 

irs. This is to enable you to bring a friend with you, 
so that your visit to London may Le the more enjoyab‘e. 

This week ten free tickets—five pairs—for the English 
Cup Final are offered for the best Footba!l Snapshots on 
“ Aston ViLLA,”’ the name of one of Birmingham's best- 
known cluts, 

HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 

To make @ Foutbali Snapshot, you tuke the name of Asion VILLA 
hrase or sentence of three words, the initials of which 
must be the Lea tee ete At it will help you to taken, bevter 
lathera’ in ae oor Teta thls sentence or phrase that is called a Foo. 


Snapshot. 
EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 
Sup) csing you were given the cub FULHAM, here ix an examp.e which 
will show you at a giance how to make a Footbail Sn»pshot .— 
Club; FULHAM. Footbal Snapsh:t: ARY Makix«. Heapway, 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, Bnvelopes cui.aining entry forms must be addressed to the Elitor of 
- Pearson's We kly, enrictta Street, London, W.C., and marksd 
“Aston” on the top left-hand corner. All attempt- must he posted 
tc arrive not later than Thursday, April 4tr. 7 
2 The prizes will be awarded for the attempts co sidercd the best in 
re-urdance with the rules published Weekly dated 
March 2ist. 
oe 
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¢ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 4/4/12. 


Dp Pearson's 


3 Write your three worda clearly in ink. 4 
3 e 
4 ° 
3 e 
3 e 
t ° 
@ Lagvee to abide by the conditions printed in‘ Pearson's @ 
$ Weekly " dated March 21st, and to accept the decision published $ 
@ in“ Pearson's Weekly "’ ae final. $ 
%@ ea: ° 
8 Signed ........:ccecce ct cert ee eter tee : 
« 

°4 ° 
: Gia GN a FF vials AOik Higa Hid HOG Hele. ae We UINR? KONE Come eT eee . : 
$ Signed... ete ee cette “3 
4 . 

$ Address ....... eee csr : 
© cpaitnteruterns BK sn RRP « ua culetinrsnedned aatanninen nama ° 
) er ere ero er $ 
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t DRAMATIC LAST KISSES. 


Seddon’s Farewell to His Wife is One of Many 
Pathetic Good-byes. 


” 


“ SEDDON, Guilty. 

‘* Mrs. Seddon, Not Guilty.” 

“Tho female prisoner is discharged!” said the 
judge. 

The instant the words were spoken Seddon took 
his wife in his arms and passionately kissed her. 
No one made any attempt to prevent it. No 
human heart could have begrudged the unhappy 
pair that bitter farewell kiss. One of the most 
dramatic scenes of a dramatic trial was over before 
it takes time to describe it. 

Throughout the whole trial Seddon had never 
shown himself so human as at that final moment 
when he took his wife in his arms for the last time. 

It was only last February that a kiss, still more 
pathetic and dramatic, was flashed all over the 
world. 

A party of eleven people were standing on an 
ice bridge on the Niagara Falls. Suddenly the 
bridge broke and three luckless peoplo, a man 
named Heacock and a Mr. and Mrs. Stanton were 
swept on an ice floe down the rapids. 

A rope was thrown which Heacock managed 
to grasp, but he fell exhausted into the water, as 
he was bang rescued, and was crushed by the 
ice. Thousands of people on the banks were 
watching the two remaining figures on the floe. 

Passing the steel arch bridge, Mr. Stanton 
grabbed a ropo, and tried to wrap it round his wife. 
His hands were numbed with the bitter cold, how- 
ever, and he was forced to let go. 

Said Good-bye on an Ice Flioe. 

Before those thousands of helpless spectators 
the man raised his wife if his arms and kissod her 
for the last time. Then the two were seen to 
kneel together.on the rushing floc and pray during 
their last fow moments of life. 

A minute later a great wave struck the frail piece 
of ~ and the man and woman passed from human 
sight. ; 

Most people will remember the disaster to the 
Brighton express at Stoat’s Nest on January 29th, 
1910. Seven people were killed and thirty seriously 
injured. Amid all the pathetic incidents of the 
disaster none was more heartrending than that 
expericnced by a man named Miller who was one 
of the band of rescuers. 

Miller assisted to extricate a young girl who had 
her chest severely crushed. She was just able to 
speak, and she said to him, ‘‘ Will you kiss me 
before I die, so that I may know that somebody 
loved me ?” 

Is it to be wondered that after the kiss the man 
broke down completely and cried ? 

A few years ago a last kiss cost two lives. A 
young man fell violently in love with a girl who 
worked in the same office as he did. Everything 
was apparently going smoothly until he called 
upon her parents to ask their consent to his engage- 
ment to their daughter. The consent was bluntly 
refused, and the young man was warned not to 
pay any further attentions to the girl of his choice. 

One Kiss and then Went Mad. 

Although she was fond of her lover, she broke 
off the engagement they had made, in the face of 
her parent's objection. Her lover pleaded with 
her to give him a last. farewell interview, which 
she granted. : 

Just as they were parted hoe gave her a final 
kiss, and then went mad, and took the life of his 
sweetheart and himself ! 

The danger of kissing people when they are 
suffering from some infectious disease is well-known. 
How many tragedies have been caused by such 
kisses can never be told, however. Some time ago, 
in Eastbourne, a young ian was suddenly taken 
ill with diphtheria. He was engaged to be married 
and the banns had already been called when he 
was struck down. 

His sweetheart insisted upon seeing him, and in 
spite of all warning she kissed him when he was 
lying near death’s door. She caught the disease 
and four days later she was dead. Her lover, whose 
kiss had killed his swectheart, slowly recovered. 

Princess Alice, the third child of Queen Victoria, 
also died from diphtheria contracted from kissing 
one of her own children while the little girl was on 
her deathbed. Princess Alice herself died almost 
exactly a month later, 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. : 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


HELP FOR BILLIARD PLAYERS. 
Herz is a simple yet clever idea for saving time in 
billiards. . 
Underneath all the latest pattern tables a sloping 
metal track runs from the top to the bottom. 
Each pocket is connected to this track by a cylinder, 


and as the balls roll in the pockcts they drop into the 
track and travel to a tray at the bottom of the table 
ready again for the player's use. 


FOR TROUBLESOME HORSES. 

Some horses are very troublesome to their drivers 
because they con- : 
tinually bear into 
one another. 

The way _ in 
which this  difti- 
culty is usually 
got over is by 
affixing an old 
and worn* brush 
to tho centre 
shaft in the 
manner shown in 
the picture. 

By this means 
the troublesome 
horse is kept in 
check, for he ; ; 
soon learns that unless ho runs very straight, the 
fibres of tho brush will give him a nasty rub. 


DETACHED POSTAL STAMPS. _ . 
Durine the ycar there are countiess numbors of 
stamps, which, owing to being carelessly affixed, 
become detached when the Ictters are posted. 
The postal officials who find these loose stamps put 


them in boxes (as illustration) placed inside the sorting- 
office, whero they are collected daily. 

At certain periods the stamps are taken out and the 
cash equivalent is forwarded to some charitable 
institution, 


MAKING MORE ROOM. 


In privato 
nursing homes, 
where the stairs 
are narrow and 
it is often 
necessary to 


lh § carry tients 
RN up and down 
} ‘4 stairs, the 


banisters at the 
sharp bends on 
the staircase are 
made so that 
an eight - foot 
length can be 
unscrewed and 
removed for the 
ey 0 of 
the carryin 

chair, i 
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Life.” 


Tow can choose any advertisement in this week’s issue. 
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“SENDING-IN" DAY. 3 


One of the Great Events in a Budding RAs Li 

Gonsrs all over the country, but +:, jaf ¥ 
London, have been very busy during t).. |, , 
weeks, for that most important of dates, -.,.),", 
in” day. It occurs towards the end -, Mita 
and of course every painter is anxiou; -,, torward 
his best work to be judged by the Han-j:..(;. 
mittee at Burlington House. 

Until seven years ago outsiders—t},,;: ; 
who are not R.A.’s or A.R.A.’a, Were join) 
to submit eight pictures each, but sinve (5 1, 
members can only send in two each. 

This was a badly-needed reform, t!: .:, rien 
now the judges have all their work cut out io + 
the task of judging over within their tiji0 jj, 
They have to judge from ten thousand to 3). , 
thousand works of art, and as the actin 
cannot possibly number more than at). | 
or twelve hundred, it is obvious that the vast inaioy: 
must be disappointed. ‘ 

When the reduction in the number of pity: 
to be submitted was made there was ono pare 
ticularly disappointed lady. This artist od 
for thirty-two successive years sent eit gil 
paintings every spring to the Royal A-wem, 
and not one of the two hundred and fit)... 
pictures was acce . 

She was preparing another set of civiit when i» 
Academy issued its decree, and she inulin, 
wrote a letter of protest. Eventualiy so in. 
warded two of her best works, only to by di. 
appointed again. But she still persever: 

Judged in Half a Minute. 

To the young artist there is no greater jor t! in 
to have a picture hung at Burlington tou. 311 
the coming of “sending-in” day niewss ws 
hard work, self-denial, and hope. He Irion: t. 
make his masterpiece more mastertul. 11! t!). 
probably carries the precious painting hi..<:': 
Piccadilly and hands it over to the port: 

Then he must perforce wait patiently fer > 


\\ 


decision of the Hanging Committce. Pihips '+ ve 
fondly imagines them arguing the meiits oi | is 
icture ; he may aot know tuat it is actually iii littl 
in by a couple of sweating porters in their sii: - just 
sleeves who hold it before the committer: ior |. :t wot 
@ minute, then whisk it away after tho chan n take 
has signified its fate. was 

If he is lucky the artist receives a ticket (ititli. with 
him to attend on “ varnishiny day,’ act oo aM 
the final touches to his painting. ‘:.!) wii fe the 
some three weeks after he has deps-s.d it at 4 
Burlington House. cain 


There are many good “sending-in” Uy so 
One of these concerns a member of ® fo! 
Hanging Committtee. He was anxious tod. it 
whether his work had deteriorated at all. 011}. 
therefore, put another name on his bes! 0: 
and had it deliveréd amongst the “ots. 
pictures. 
“*Rubbish! Take It Away!" 

In due course it came before the commit. of 
which tie pamter was a leading mem!er. \ity 
anxiously he awaited the judgment of his os se" 


“Rubbish! Take it away!” said ons 0! tem Pa 
peremptorily, and it was carted off wl isy ' told 
turned. The man who delivered jil-: was way 
never forgiven by the outraged artis: tien 
A better fate befel. the Royal Pin. * * bull 
submitted a couple of pictures under ance ssi’ ven 
name. As a favourite niece of King 1's! vell 
Princess Patricia of Connaught wa. i | at tou 
a welcome exhibitor anywhere, but she is °99 20" . 
an artist to take advantage of her Rv).! tate han 
[t was she who sent in the two pictur :, oe i 
gratification was all the greater wien ~' 4 a 
Smith” received the coveted invitation ty «\\\" o 
on varnishing day. alt tor 
The vicinity of Burlington House, P:\* a “ 
is always well worth a visit on ‘“ sendin-in he was 
Hundreds of weird-looking and ordinu!) — lio I 
people arrive with paintings packed in ¢\"\ bis thin 
ceivable way. Many a famous artist sv GF weed! i 
the day when he first trudged to Piccad!': ; any 
he could not afford to pay a porter to dic 
the job for him. =. igtine quit 
Sometimes theso porters are unapl awa 
fellows, as witness the story of one who © | cal dog 
by the artist to be very careful with th | es bo 
the paint was not quite dry, calmly ti") Ive bro: 


a reassuring smile, ‘Oh, that’s all ri,!.’, 
got my oldest clothes on!” 
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“ Arg you going to 
boakrace, Bin. 


lessly, finding the 
little man less com- 
municative than usual. 

Pincher started. 

“Funny thing,” he 
said, “ was just 
thinkin’ about the 
bloomin’ race when you 
apr As io going 

e, iv'nor—well, I may go professionally, 8> to 
oat though things ain’t wot they used to be, an’ the 
chance of makin’ a ie haul is about a hundred 
to one against. But If was thinkin’ just now of how 
say the boatrace, along with Bill Emmens, an the 
sensation wo caused at the time.” : 

Hie paused and blew out a cloud of smoke, watching 
it with half-closed eyes. 

“Wal?” [ said. 

“{ was collectin’ my thoughts,” he said slowly. 
“Xever knew such an impatient chap as you, guv’nor, 
von ouht to have been a conductor on the District 
Railway, that’s wot you ought to have been. Opena 
gate, shot out * Mansion House!’ shut it just as 
people want to get in or out, an’ then say, * Next 
tation, Cannon Street!’ as if you was speakin 
a foreign lenguage which you hadn't learnt pat, 
an-—-- 

But what has the District Railway to do with the 
boatrace 7" 

“\ ell,” sald Pincher with a grin, 
“it carries two or three thousand 
people to the course every year, I 
fuacy; but Pl get to the story straight 
away, guy ‘nor. It’s a few years ago 
now, Lut there's a good many people 
besides Bill Emmens an’ me wot 
aint likely to forget that boatrace 
day in a hurry. 

“Billan’ me had heard of a likely 
little place to burgle on the river 
just above Staines. A pal of Bill's 
wot lad had the bad luck to be 
taken up for drunk and disorderly 
was recogt.taed by a cove he'd robbed 
with violence wot happened to be 
at the station when he was brought 
in. This chap had planned to crack 
the crib I mentioned, but when he 
gut twelve months’ hard, his missus 
came round an’ told Bill all about it, 
and Lill agreed to go shares. 

“Well, we arrived at Staines late 
on a cold March night, an’ walked 
ous to tho house which was near 
the ae _ ople wot owned "4 
was evidently early birds, so to spea’ 
for although it was only about Mralf. 
rast ten, all the lights were out an’ 
mnh quict we stole into the front 
Carden, 

“1 don’t want to say anythin’ 
unkind about Bill's pal, but there's no doubt he was a 
blanked fool, for he was either a man of no observa- 
tion cr else ho'd trusted to wot other people had 
told him, which is never a eafo thing to do—any 
way, wed no sooner. got into that garden than out 
‘rom somewhere behind some bushes dashes a big 
butl-dog an’ lays hold of Bill’s trousers in a con- 
‘cnieat part—for the tyke, I mean—an’ Bill gave a 


e loud enough to bring everyone within a mile on 
us, 


old gent.” 


h To see poor old Bill tryin’ to run with the dog 
aaxin’ on behind him would have made me laugh at 
Fae times, but I didn’t feel like laughin’ then, an’ 
"tn on for all I was worth, an’ presently I heard Bill 
oniu’ pantin’ along behind me, an’ knew from his 
pice that he wasn’t still carryin’ the dog, so I waited 
tor him. 

Wot with the cold an’ his natural modesty, Bill 
ie in an awful way. We cut off towards the river to 
ve low for a bit, an’ when we got there Bill, after sayin’ 
tnu3s that must have made fis pal’s ears burn some- 
hae terrible, made me give him my long overcoat an’ 

auded me his short one. 
ady Ho explained that he’d never realised before the 
vantages of cheap trousers, for he'd left the bull-dog 
tuite happy with a big piece of cloth that had come 
fot hone the strain. He said it wasn’t right that 

gti tg petacghin roam about like t a ae 
Prosecuted for it sure but wot the owner co 


Then, while wo were sittin’ shiverin’ behind a tree 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF, 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS, 


PINCHER AT THE BOATRACE. 


on the bank he suddenly got excited and pointed to a 
launch that was moored opposite to us. 

“* See that ?” he says pointin’. 

“TI told him that. being a moonlight night, I couldn't 
help scein’ a rotten-lookin’ old steam launch moored at 
the bottom of a garden, but that I didn’t see anythin’ to 
get excited about. 

“*Do you know what Saturday {3?' he says, 
starin’ at the thing as though he was in a dream. 
‘It's the bloomin’ boatrace, an’ steam launches are as 
much in demand as the curate at a mothcrs’ meetin’. 
Pincher, my lad, we've struck lucky !’ 

“Straight, guv’nor, I thought he was mad. I 
thought his adventuro with tho dog had scnt him 
balmy, and I was wonderin’ if he'd imagine I was a 
fish, an’ chuck me in the river. . 
“ ‘Don't be a fool,’ 1 says quick, edgin’ away fro 

m. 

‘* But he only laughed. 

“*Jt's you that’s the fool,’ ho says, ‘I’m surprised 
at you, Pincher, not seein’ the opportunity. All we've 
e to do is to play a little game an’ take about a 

undred people at five bob a timo to see tho boatrace. 
A hundred five bobs is twenty-five quid. Twelve 
pounds ten apiece, which is good enough to be worth 
the risk, mv lad.’ 

** Then he went on to explain, an’ after I'd apologised 
for havin’ misunders him we walked back to 
Staines talkin’ the scheme over as we went. The next 
mornin’, havin’ bought peaked caps an’ sailor-lookin’ 
jackets (an’ Bill havin’ got another pair of trousers), 


““‘They are 
callin’ to you 
to slow down,’ 
says the fussy 


we walked up to a big house as bold“as brass an’ said 
we'd come to take tho steam launch down to Chiswick 
to be overhauled, sayin’ we'd had instructions from 
the hoss. 

“*Wob did I tell you,’ said Rill when we got on 
board. ‘I know from the lights in the windows that 
it was only servants in the place. ‘I'hose big ; ots 
wot leave things Jike this knockin’ about ain't tho sort 
to keep up a correspondence with their servants; so 
havin’ found out the cove’s name it was dead easy to 
work the dodge.’ 

“Tf it’s as easy to work the blanked boat, I'll 
give you best,’ I says, as Bill started explorin’. ‘There 
wasn't enough coal to please him, but he said hed 
make it do till we got lower down the river, when we 
could stop and get some more. He'd once, wien 
business was bad, driven a steam ferry, an’ the airs ne 
put on mado me fair sick, guv’nor. I was to do the 
ateerin’, the real difficult part, you understand, whilst 
he mucked about with the bloomin’ fire an’ things 
down below. 

“He wanted mo to help get tho fire goin’, but I 
told him that wasn't part of my duties, an’ I sat on 
deck an’ smoked my pipe. listenin’ to wot 
he'd got to say until, all of a suddon, he popped up 
lookin’ mighty pleased with himsclf, an’ told me 
that he was gettin’ up steam, an’ that we'd soon be 


off. 

“© You'll have to pay for goin’ through the locks,’ 
he says, * but do it carcless life, an’ say something to 
the keeper about bloated lords leavin’ real fine vessels 


to rot, an’ that sort of thing, an’ we shan’t have any 
trouble.’ 

“Well, Bill was a optimist, for we had a-good deal 
of trouble, owin’ to the stcerin’ gear. The remarks 
that was made to me as we went down the river was 
most personal, guv'nor, an’ when I took the wron, 
course at Teddington Lock, Bill came up, an’ after sayin 
things that I hope he was sorry for afterwards, explained 
that his mate was new to the job, an’ that the steerin’ 
gear was out of order. 

“Well, wo fetched up Chiswick for the night, and 
ut in alonyside a boatbuilder’s yard, by which time 
d got the hang of the thing a bit, an’ Bill was kiddin’ 

himself that he could take the . wsilania across the 
Atlantic. Then we went off to a coffee-shop to spend 
the night thinkin’ of the quids we was to make the 
next “i 

“* Well, guv’nor, early the next morning we got down 
to Putney, aud by about an hour befure the race we'd 
got a nice little party on board. After I'd had a few 
words with the skippers of the launches wot got in my 
way, we took up our position with a lot of others to 
follow the bloomin’ crews. 

“ Well, off thoy went, an’ off we went after them. 

“*Get up a good pace!’ I says to Lill down the 
speaking tube, ‘ we'll give our little lot a good show 
for their money !' 

“That bloomin’ launch didn’t seem to be any the 
worse for havin’ laid idle, an’ we soon began to get a 
big move on. Then some fools in one of the small 
launches wot was following closo behind the boats 
started to shout like mad, an’ a fussy old gent came up 
to me. 

“* They aro callin’ to you to slow down,’ he says. 

“T smiled at him affable. 

“*T thought they was urgin’ us to citch 'em up,’ 
I says earcastic. 

* Then the old gent got wrathy, he said everything 
bad to keep behind the officials’ launches, that there 
would be sorious trouble if we did not obey the 
regulations, aud he for one registered his protest. 
Then a couple of beefy looking young chaps came up 
an’ said much the same only more 
violent. 

“* All right,’ I says, ‘I was only 
givin’ you a good run for your 
money. If you'd sooner stop behind 
with the others it makes no odds to 


me. 

“Then I shouted to Bill to slow 
down, an’ immediately after there was 
@ crash, an’ Bili came up on deck 
lookin’ as white as a sheet. 

‘+ Somethin’ bust,’ he says, ‘I can't 
stop the blanked thing nohow.' 

“ Lor’, guv’nor, there was some 
excitement, the old gent began to 
unlace his boots, the two beefy 
coves, after decidin’ that {it was 
better to miss seein the race than 
to charge into the boats, went 
below, takin’ Bill with them, an’ sayin’ 
the rudest things you ever heard to 
him. Cambridge men they were. by 
the look of ‘em. 

* Well, I reckoned we were as 
good as done, but stuck to the 
whee], dread:n’ every moment that 
Rill and the two Cambridge coves 
would do something that would 
bust the boiler an’ scnd us up to the 
eky. Past the official launches we 
went an’ bexan to catch up Oxford, 
Talk abot a view of the raco, 
guv’nor, those chaps had their money's 
worth, an’ no error. 

“Then all of a sudden we bezan to slow down as & 
awful hissin - mo from below, an’ steam began to hiss 
out in great clouds. 1 couldn't see proper for it, an’ 
the next thing 1 knew was that I'd gone too close to 
the bank, an’ we was stuck. 

“The Cambridge coves had thought of openin’ the 
safety valve an rakin’ out the fire, an’ it just saved us 
from beatin’ Oxford for second place. Mind you, 
it was an excitia’ time, guv'nor, an’ that was a good 
thing for us, for durin’ the excitement Bill an’ me 
slipped over the side, waded in shore, explained to 
the people on the bank that the skipper of the launch 
was drunk, an’ that we were goin’ for the police.” 


(Another of Prcher’s Yarns Next Week.) 
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Mr. WILLIAM LAW, 
Winner of the Recent Gveat “Daily Express” 
Town Criers’ Championship, Talks about His 
ing. 

I’ve been crier of Horsham for eight years, and 
now l’m champion of the United Kingdom. There 
were thirty-cight of us competing at Devizes, and 
the judges reckoned that my voice was the best 
of the lot. I wasn’t the biggest man there by a 
lot, and I hadn’t got the finest uniform—but then 
it’s the voice that matters most in crying, isn’t it ? 

It was a bit funny how I first took to crying. 
I was doing odd jobs at the time, and there was no 
regular town crier in Horsham. Well, one day a 
tly living in these parts wanted to announce a 
sale of fruit from her orchard, and she sent her 
coachman down town with a little brass bell. 

I met him and said, “ Hullo, what’s the matter ?” 
He told me, and asked if I’d like to take the job on. 
“ You can use this bell, and it’ll mean half-a-crown 
for you,” he said. 

I cricd that fruit sale, and got on so well that 
I thought I'd like to take the work on. So I 
applied to the Council. They said I could have the 
job, but there wouldn’t be any fixed salary or 
uniform for me. And they gave me a cracked bell 
as a sort of emblem of my new office. Anyhow, I 
suppose it was as an emblem, because it wasn’t 
much good as a bell. 

Cried the Sale of My Own Goods. 

Year in, year out, I average «bout two calls .a 
weck. Sales, meetings, and tradesmen’s announce- 
ments aro what I cry mostly, and half-a-crown 
a time’s my feo. Not much to keep me and the 
wife and five children on, so I fill in with gardening, 
window-cleaning, and bill-distributing. 

Yes, I’ve had to cry some funny things in my 
time. Once I cried the sale of my own goods and 
chattels that had been scized to pay an alleged 
debt of mine. 

It was like this. A tradesman in the town said 
I owed him three and threepence, and I said I 


The Game King Plays 


Racquets is His Majesty's Popular Pastime. 


Racqvets, a recreation which his Majesty enjoys 
every day when the Court is at Buckingham Palace, 
where « large conservatory has recently been 
converted into a racquet court, is an extremely fast 
and exciting game to play or to watch. 

The court is inclosed by four walls off which the 


balls fly at a tremendous pace, and either two of 
four people can play—if two, the match is called a 
single, if four a double. 

The first sketch shows you what a racquet is 
like, its length being about 2} feet, its average 


A 


SERVICE _LIN@® A 


FLOOR OF COURT 


The front wall of the racquet court agaiast which the 
pliers serve, 
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didn’t. So, after a bit, he sent the broker’s man 
along, and he took off a barrow of mine to be sold 
by public auction. 

Well, I thought I'd have s bit of fun over the 
business. So I “engazed"” mysclf as town crier 
to go out and cry the sale of * William Law’s ” 
goods. The whole town laughed over it, and, 
although I lost the barrow (which fetched twenty- 
three shillings), and didn’t get any half-crown for 
the call, I reckon I got the best of them in one way 
over that job. , 

Another time some young sports paid me to 
have o different sort of lark with the town. They 
persuaded me to cry a wholly imaginary Suffragette 
meeting to be held out of doors ono evening. I 
cried it relying upon my inventive powers for the 
names of the speakers, and so on, and the conse- 
quence was that an enormous crowd assembled. 

I hung about to see the fun, and after a bit the 
crowd got impatient, and demanded to know when 
the Suffragettes were coming. “I can’t say for 
certain,” I said, edging away, “ but ’—pointing to 
an aged stonebreaker, who was unconcernedly going 
on with his task close by, “it’s right enough— 
there’s the stones for ‘em to break when they get 


run in.” . 
Mere Noise is No Good. 


Crying isn’t quite what it used to be nowadays’ 
but I’ve made it what it is—such as it is—in these 
parts, Make the people laugh and throw your 
voice out forward aro my two rules in crying. 
know o bit about music, and my voice—tho “ Sussex 
Treble? they call me—can be distinctly heard for 
about three hundred yards on a clear day. 

I don't believe in be!lowing. I'd nevor seen 
another town crier till I went down to Devizes for the 
competition, and there it struck me that many of 
them made a mistake in roaring so ; they seemed to 
sacrifice everything to mere noise. 

I came nineteenth on the list there, and after I'd 
heard some of them cry I felt pretty certain I 
should do well. Many of them were much bigger 
men than I am, and I don’t think they altogether 
liked having to ere best to a little chap. Anyhow, 
we had great jokes and lots of chaff going down to 
Devizes, but it was very quict coming back. 

After the competition they wanted me to go on 
the music-halls, you know. Twelve weeks’ tour 
at five pounds a week, I was offered ; but, though the 
money was tempting, I only signed on for one week 
atthe Palace, Bath. What with the wife unwell, and 
the chance of losing my work in Horsham, Ididn’t 


weight about 8} oz., while the head is about 7 
inches in diameter. 

The balls, which are hard, are made of cloth 
strips bound with string, and inclosed in a white 
kid covering, which is hand sewn. 

Numbers of these balls are used in the course 
of a match, but instead of being thrown awa 
afterwards, they are collected and sent bac 
to the makers to be remade. They are improved 
by this process, and the best balls are those which 
have been remade oftenest ; in fact, the older the 
ball the better it is, The diameter of a racquet 
ae one ee 

e game is played by serving a ball against the 
front wall, above the service line A A in the second 
eda and it must be returned after the first 

unce so as to strike the front wall above board 
B B in the same picture. 

The players stand in the back half of the court, 
the floor of which is marked out with lines, after 
the manner of 
the third 
sketch. Here 
ZZ are the 
squares in 
which the server 
stands, and 
when _ serving 
from Z 1, his 
ball must come 
back into X 1, 
where his 
opponent _ will 
be standing, 
whereas when 
he is serving 
from Z 2, hig This picture shows the back half of the 
ball must pitch court. Z Z are the two service bores 
in X 2. A marked out on the floor. When serving 
anon meat from Z1 the player's ball must come 

28 back from the front wall into space X 1, 
ast drawing or into X 2 if serving from Z 2 
will show more 


clearly how the service is given, 


SERVICE COURTS 


Trom this 


Who did April fool—and why ? o- 


I had a bit of a bother to get a prope yy: 
for Devizes. I tried to get one out of ie (iar 
but all they offered me was a sccondlinn: 
suit, which wasn’t any good to me. But a gar: 
man came to my help and got me an ¢x*{ s 
of the Horsham crier’s clothes—silk hat wit’, ; 
braid round it, long blue coat with bros: las. 
breeches, yellow stockings, and black steos i" 
silver buckles. — 

My Bell Weighs Eight Pounc's, 


picture of the crier reading the news of tie ls! 
victory at Waterloo to soldiers and the woualc|k 
of the town. , 

The bell I use weighs eight pounds, and bL«!'; the 
old cracked Horsham bell, and the one I won at 
Devizes, weigh ten pounds and a-helf. 1 an not 
going to use my prize bell, I’m going to bey) 4 
under a glass case at home. 

Since I became champion town crier of t!:¢ United 
Kingdom I’ve had a ae fifty roquests for iv 
autograph, and all sorts of other requests, too,” 

One lady wrote to ask me where she cuuid bry 
an old history of Sussex, for example. 


Sooo = 
Carry your “‘Pearson’s"’ in yor han, 
And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributin: 5! cnt 
the loyal readers of "' P.W.” aici 
It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you-in 
in the train, on a bus or tram—your usval cozy o: “ 
Weekly” and wait till 
gig Per momgea of “ P.W.,” who are all over t!:< co-ntry. 
laving seen you carrying a copy of the current :ssue of ve 
paper, our ive will quietly hand yor ¢ poses’, 
ready stamped and addressed, to the Editer of ‘'?. 
London. On thie postcard 


is a long list of gifts. onc aliyou 


the postcard in the nearest pillar box. 
A or so later, the gift you have selected will are 
at your address with the compliments of the Exitor. /I:¢i¢v 


a large number of readers have received gifts in t}:is manaz. 
a appears on pace 992. So reiaember ta 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hen:, 
And see what we will give you. 


LIN 


picture you will see that the server, 1, must 
send his ball direct on to the fro will 
(it must not touch the side walls first). Hut 2s 
soon as the service has been delivercd (1. |...!/ may 
be played against any of the side wall-, previted 


In this case 
L is serving to 
L's ball 
must not 
strike a side 
wall before st 
touches the 
front wall, In 
returning the 
ball M may 
play it on to 
the side wall 
first. 


it eventually strikes the front wall above ‘ie phy 
oad 


Onl} the side that is serving cau oe 


directly one of that side misses a retuin. Le ¢ 
side takes service and attempts to start sll 
Whichever side reaches 15 first wins the Lame. 

Tbe spectators of the game generally sit af 
gallery that rises in tiers above. the back wall 
@ position from which all the nicetics of the play 
can be easily seen and appreciated. Hei. 1% 
the referee sits, calling out ‘* Play ! as cai art 
is made, until there is a miss, when he shouts t 
score. . 

The Racquets Championships at Queen = 
elsewhere are played in the carly spine 
year. 
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Arnit 4, 194. __ 


READ LORD MILLBOROUGH’S CONFESSION THIS WEEK.____979 __ 


A STRANGE SIN 


PICK UP THE 


himself a human maa as well as a master. He was 
at his table in an attitude of brooding thought 
when the Chief Constable jingled in, ushered by one 
of the mye: firemen. Drake was capable of 

mself, but Lord Millborough looked 


taking care of 
up anxiously, and spoke quickly: 

Drake was with me when the cas was wrecked. 
Is anything known about what became of him ?” 


“ 


THREADS HERE. 


Last week's chapters tell how Drake rescues Beth Willow from the fighting crowd of strikers “T saw him outside,” said Collett 1 “ » 
own. He takes her home to Shorth a . *, curtly. “All's 
Ty cotton terake orders the agitator out, and Woad Row. and wntie they to Beth that he uiet now. I chanced it and ran Woad in. Whethes 


information of her mother to Major Collett. Drake dares him to do his worst. 
“rinally, Major Collett appears with a squad of police and arrests Woad for inciting the 
strikers to riot. (You can now read on.) 


can get a conviction is another matter. But he's 
out of mischief's way for the time, and I shall ask 
for a remand when he’s brought up. Forewarned is 
forearmed. Ifit comes to the worst, we must have the 
soldiers out ; but I don’t think it will como to the 
worst. Some of 'em have been read a lesson to-night, 
and I shail have extra men at my disposal ghortly after 
dawn. All the same, I wish to goodness you'd followed 
my advice and stayed at the Hall.” 

p Millborough’s mouth curved sarcastically. 
His eyes rested coldly on his wife's lover and secrct, 
if unwilling, ally, though he did not know. 

“* If your inspector had kept his head, instead of going 
for the crowd that was in hand, like a bull at a gate: 

Collett’s oyebrows met. 

“Very easy to criticise,” he interrupted. ‘And I 
repeat that your conduct was most ill-advised. I am 
responsible for kooping order, and have to answer to @ 


CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE, 
“1 Am the Sinner |” 


A crock was striking one when Drake stepped out 
into Shorthouso Row. The narrow thoroughfare 
i‘self was deserted, but & distant murmus told him that 
unrest still prevailed in greene 2 

‘Turning into a main thoroughfare, he came upon 
evidence of it, though fighting was over for the time 
being. It might have been nine o'clock in the 
evening instead of one o'clock in the morning. 

‘Tho street was alive with mon and women, but 
never in big clusters, wandering up and down in twos 
and threes as if expecting something to happen, and 


telephone preparing fos eventualities, arranging for 
further: drafts of police—to be borrowed from neigh- 
bouring towns, - 

Troops would be the last resource of all, owing to the 

ueamishness, not of Millborough’s Chief Constable, 
who looked upon balbom cage as the most effective 
panacea for labour troubles, but of the Watch Com- 
mittee, a number of whom were in anxious and pro- 
longed consultation. 

Drake was not very recognisable, and one of the 
constables in front of the office entrance had just 
ordered him to stand back when Collett cantered up. 
Instantly there was a military standing at attention 
and a saluting. 


policemen patrolling and breaking up any group of Collett flung himself from the saddle. Instantly | committce of which you're a member. If you'd 
nore than three people, his horse’s head was taken. His spurs jingled, and his | obeyed my instructions there wouid have been no 
Broken windows and windows boarded up bore | sword clinked on the pavement. edals gleamed | second outbreak, and I owo it to myself and my men, 


evidence of the past fray. The police themselves had 
played, and were still playing, the part of.scavengers, 
gathcring vp anything in the shape of bottles, broken 
glass, and missiles. 

Many faces bore scars and traces of blood. Factories, 
sheds, and works had police guards, Telephone 
messages had brought in police from the outlying 
districts under the Chief Constable’s control, and the 


who have behaved admirably, to make this plain in 
my official report.” 

“IT will not discuss the mattcr furthcr with you 
now!” replied Lord Millborough, with cold dignity. 
“In any caso, discussion will not mend the pust.’’ 

He crushed under a sharp sigh. He had taken the 
night’s happenings most bitterly to heart, for the 
welfare of the great cotton town was a matter of 


on his breast. He saw Drake, frowned slightly, but 
took no further notice of him as constables opened out 
with military precision, and the Chief Constable 
passed into the building is yee of Lord Millborough. 

Drake stooped and picked up something. The Chiet 
Constable, when in uniform, carried his handkerchicf 
tucked away in tho cuff of his sleeve. He had 
dropped it. 


county police had furnished further reinforcements. 

“ A pause,” thought Drake, ‘‘ but I don’t think the 
matters over yet.” 

What would happen when buzzers hooted the morning 
summons to labour? A strike had not been pro- 
claimed officially. The riot had been apparently 
unpremeditated, the result of sparks dropped by a 
dangerous firebrand amongst inflammable material ; 
but the bad blood between masters and men, capital 
and labour, had been thickened. any excuse, any 
grievance, would be enough now to bring about a 
general strike. 

Drake stopped a couple of policemen. What had 
happencd to Lord Millborough ? He asked one of the 
policemen if he could tell him. Tho constable stared 
at Drako, and saluted suddenly. 

“Why, you, sir!" he said, ‘ Glad to see you back 
in Millborough, not that you’ve chosen a particularly 
brizht night for your return. See you've been in the 
wars—begging your pardon. Lord Millborough, sis ? 
At the ‘Windmill,’ sir. Still there, I believe.’ 

“Unburt ?” 

“Yes, sir, by a miracle. He was got there under 
police escort. If some of 'em could have got at 'im——” 

“You think so,” said Drake quictly. ‘‘ He had the 
crowd in hand, listening to him, admiring his pluck, 
before that charge was made. There was a big mistake 
nade in that charge—though I know nothing’s easier 
than criticism.” : 

‘the policeman ted. His helmet was badly 
dented, and one of his eyes discoloured. 

“T was through the last strike,” he said, “‘ and 
there was nothing then as bad as to-night. It flared 
up in a moment, They came along, some fifty or 
sixty of them, and started breaking the ‘Windmill’ 
‘windows, and before you could say ‘knife,’ the fat 
vas in the fire, And I’m afraid it’s only the begin- 
ning, Cood-night—or rather, good-morning, sir.” 

lle hurried after his colleague, who had gone ahead 
slowly, Strict orders had been issued that all patrols 
should be doubled. 

Drake went on into the t chief manufacturing 
thoroushfare where the fight had been the ficrcest. 
All traces of the wrecked motor-car had been removed. 
“lure police, more men and women, singly and in twos 
and threes, wandering up and down, always on the 
move and always kept on the move. ‘There was 
something anxiously prophetic about the silent, sullen 
figures and faces, 

Drake pe Luke Woad’s name more than once, 
and ‘Sc sound of it tightened his strong mouth. 

‘The Windmill works, many windows shattcred, were 
a Guarded, extra precautions having been taken 
He A cordon of constables blocked the entrance to 

@ offices, As Drake approached, a clatter of hoofs 
“i jingling bridles reached him, and Major Collett, 
Who had been in mufts and on foot when Woad was 
_ cantered up with a couple of equerries in the 
rind of mounted superintendents. The Chicf 

onstable in his dark blue uniform, and his silver- 
pouat helmet, spurred and booted and sabred, made 
pra if rather forbidding, figure, and seemed part 

's spirited but beautifully trained horse. 
lio iS saturnine features showed signs of weariness. 
teens just off on @ tour of inspection round the town 
iS i that his orders had been obeyed as to the disposal 

s mcn, But before this he had been busy at the 


It had not even been unfolded or even shaken out, 


but evidently taken straight from drawer or box and 
thrust into his sleeve. 


As Drake picked it up, something fluttered from the 


— to the ground. And Drake picked that up 
a 


It was a folded Piece of paper, and it opened itself 


out automatically as Drake picked it up. It was still 
dark, but a street lamp that had survived missiles 


flung light on what was written on the paper. It was 
not @ question of gratifying curiosity pryingly. 


What was written stared him in the face, and on 


the surface there was nothing remarkable about it. 


“Thanks for the lovely hatpin which 
arrived safely this evening. It seems im- 
possible that they should be given away 
merely for carrying ‘Pearson's Weekly." 


(From a Glasgow winner.) 


She carried her “ Pearson's" well in sight, 
And got a gift the following night. 


The Chief Constable had evidently jotted down some 
notes on a half-sheet and thrust it away in the box 
or drawer in which he kept his handkerchiefs. 

* Present address 16 Corus Strect, Camford Street, 
§.E. Lodging-house keeper, and interested in rescue 
work. Believed to be a Lancashire woman. Previous 
history unknown, but am continuing investigations, 
and will communicate any result.” 

It was written in pencil. The words “ will com- 
municate any result’ gave the impression that the 
Chief Constable had jotted down his meagre facts 
about tho lodging-houso keeper of Corus Street with tho 
intention of dispatching thom to somebody. There 
was no signaturo attached, but it was pretty safe to 
assume that the writing was tho Chief Constable's. 
Drako gave a slight start. Tho address was fresh in 
his memory. Beth had told him before they parted 
that she had come from 16 Corus Street. Most 
delicatcly she had hinted at rather than told the man 
sho loved of the great trouble that had befallen Fairy, 
of her little one, and how tho poor girl-mother was 
still very weak and ailing—how she had believed 
herself to be married to the scoundrel who had deserted 
her—Stanley Jack. 

Beth had also told him how Mrs. Paul, with whom 
Fairy had lodged after her reckless, blundering flight 
to London, had’ snatched her from despair and the 
Embankment. 

All this, at the time, had taken Drako’s thoughts back 
to the mystery of the jewel robbery. 

Now, staring at the paper, he asked himsclf whether 
these notes of the Chief Constable, presumably to be 
dispatchod to somoone, were associated with the 
jewel robbery, forgotten now Ly tho bulk of the 
general public, though still discussed in Millborough 
and at Millborough Hall. . 

The police had closed e% again after the Chief 
Constable, a martial and forbidding figure in his 
official uniform, had passed into the building, to the 
office where Lord Millborough was. ae 

Lord Millborough had made a tour of the buildings 
and noted the damage done. Two of the night staff 
had been injured, and it had been impossible to remove 
them. Lord Millborough had gone to these, dona 
everything in his power foo their comfort, and proved 


—I will give five sealing wax sets for the best replies. Mark postcards ‘‘ April.”’” (See page 992). 


deepest concern to him. 
“H'm !”” grunted the Chief Constable. “* Well, the 
police protection is adequate now. I’ve seen to that. 
can’t forco you, unfortunately, to obey me; but I 
suggest that as things are quiet now, you get away 
home under escort.” 
I shall be here 


“T shall do nothing of the sort. 
when m ple come to work." . 

Lord Millborough had spoken with a quiet finality. 

There was a knock on the door. Collett turned 
with a jingling of spurs and sword. Drake entered 
in answer to a cry of “Come in!” from Lord Mill- 
mores and the latter's cyes brightened at sight 
of him. 

Drake handed Collett a handkerchicf and a strip of 

japer. 

‘You dropped these,”’ he said. 

“Hm! Thanks!” Collett took them, gave a 
sudden, almost startled, glance at the strip of paper 
as if ho only recognised what it was as he took it, and 
bit his lip under his heavy moustache. 

Then he eyed Drake for a second, but tho lattcr’s 
face was a mask. 

“That's all,” said Collett, and jingled from the 
room. A few moments later he was in the saddle. 

“Well, my lad?” asked Lord Millborough as the 
door closed. ‘‘ What became of you?” 

** You didn’t seo her, then, sir?” 

iid Who ? ” 

ee Beth ! ” 

“ Beth—here in Millborough ? * 

“Yos, sir. In the crowd. I got her out, and took 
her home. I’ve just come from her.” 

Lord Millborough was up. 

“Why is she here?” ‘Tension was in his voice. 

“Why, sir? I know more now than [I did. Sho 
had to come. I know now why—why marriage, ous 
marriage, seemed impossible to her.” 

“You do, Drake ?” 

“My lips are scaled. I havo promised her. But 
what I know nevertheless will help mo to fight better. | 
I know the man l’m ight sae 

Drake started. Lord Millborough’s head had sunk 
forward suddenly. His face was hidden in his thia 
hands. His shoulders rose and fell, And Drake again 
recalled the faded pee He had wondered 
and suspected. Now, partly from instinct, partly from 
conclusions drawn, ho knew ; felt certain. 

The silence grew oppressive, and when at last Lord 
Millborough drew his hands from his face Drake 
saw upon it an expression of agonised resolution. 

Ile crossed to tho door, and turned the key, Drake 
following him with his eyes. From the door to his 
chair at the table, still silent. ‘hen he sank down, 
and with a terriblo sob again hid his ashen, working 
features in his hands. 

Words broke from him, 

“J—I am the sinner!” 

Another most terriblo sob, and again, torn from 


im, 
“T am the sinnor!” . : 
A lump had risen to Drake’s throat, choking him, 
Curiosity was in abeyance in the presence of trageuy. 
For indeed the figuro at the table was most tragic. 
The great decision had becn mado. 
“My lord!” Drake went to him, and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. He fancied he knew the nature oi 
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Lord Millborough’s sin ; yet he only knew a part of it ; 
did not dream of its strange, tragic extent. 

““Drake—Drake!’? He did not take his hands 
from his face. ‘Listen to mo!” 

The lump rose and fell in Drake’s throat. 

““You—she, your Beth—and the woman I loved. 
I have caused all your miscry, all theirs, I am the 
guilty man. God forgive me for a sinner, and 6 
coward—a coward, a whited sepulchre.” 

Drake crossed to the fireplace unsteadily, leant an 
elbow on the mantelpiece, shading his eyes with 
onc hand. . 

“Twenty-four years ago I sinned,” said Lord 
Millborough at last, “‘and my punishment has becn 
to seo others punished for it. Why am I telling this 
to you, Drake ? Because I look to you to make some 
measure of atonement for my offence. As it is, I havo 
waited too long. God forgive me, but in my cowardico 
I have waited too long!” 

Yct his conduct, for all his sclf-accusation, had not 
been so cowardly as his tortured imagination painted it. 

There had been a time when silence promised to 
spell less misery than confession. And for more than 
a score of years he had believed the woman he loved 
to be dead, and knew not that a child had been born 
to her and to him. And when it had been revealed 
to him that ‘‘ Mary Ryder ” lived, and that their child, 
Beth, was grown into a beautiful young woman, she 
herself who had suffered most, known to-day as Mrs. 
Paul, had besought him to remain silent. 

And silence had been best, but for Luke Woad and 
what ho overheard one night on tho Stack. 

Lord Millborough knotted his hands across his 
forchead. It was not a part of his terrible punish- 
ment ‘that he must confess*himself to this clean, 
strong, young man, young enough to be his son, 
who had honoured him and looked up to him in the 
past. Yet it must be. 

He looked to Drake to bring Happiness not only to 
Beth, but to Beth’s mother. Therefore, though it 
meant stretching himself on a rack, Drake must be told. 

Sweat damped tho tortured sinner’s forehead, and 
the blue veins about the sunken temples became more 
distinct. ‘Till now he had spoken sitting at the table, 
his expression hidden, his eyes staring down at a blot 
of ink on the green baize. But he rose up as if to face 
squarely some invisible judge, and mect his sentence 
fearlnash —something tragically and terribly fine 
about the lean, wasted figure. A sinner, but a man, 
who was not pene to whine, and plead temptation, and 
make cowardly excuscs. 

Heo gripped tho back of his chair, and it might have 
been the ledge of a dock in which he was standing. 

“Beth is my child,” he said hoarsely. ‘ Born out 
of wedlock ; but the sin was mine—not her mother’s.” 

Drake’s face was hidder; but the line-graven, grey 
features of the man, who might have been standing in 
a dock, and whose invisible judge was his Makcr, 
seemed to stand out. 

‘“‘T loved her, with all the hot passion of youth; but 
I loved her ”—he seemed aow to have forgotten Drake, 
and to be addressing his invisible Judge—‘ I wanted 
you for my wife, Mary!” 

vig was breathing hard, and brokenly, his tecth 
grilted. 

“She had a secret to tell me, but I gave her no 
chance, one dark, sweltering summer night. We had 
met, we had walked and talked together—and I had 
scon her day after day, minding her looms in the shed— 
a goddess to me. 

** But till this night I had never confessed the mad 
love in me, and she had shrunk from telling me of a 
drunken brute of a husband, who maltreated her and 
lived on her earnings before he had drifted to Canada, 
and she had changed her name and come to Mill- 
borough, praying that he might pass from her life for 
ever. Till that night pe 

The sinaer’s voice cracked. The room had vanished 
for a moment. He seemed again on the Stack, in the 
dirknoss, and Mary Ryder beside him. 

‘She would have told me,” ho went on at last; 
“she tried to, but my love broke loose. I told her I 
loved her in the darkness . . . ard @ 4 a 
ORs « we? 

His hands were so tight now on the back of tho c!:air 
that the tendons stood out like cords, and they looked 
like talons, 

“TL tuought-—I thonght—— I did not know.” 

Drake found his handkerchicf and passed it across his 
forehead, 

“She forgave—as some women will forgive— 
forzave because she loved—promised—oh, God !’? 

‘Vhe sinner had broken down, back bent and head 
bowed. Sobs broke stifled and chokingly from him. 

* If she sinned—but she didn’t !”” Ie was speaking 
again, tragic passion in his voice. All the blamo 
was his, and he was defending her as passionately as he 
had accused himself. “‘ She promised—to marry me— 
for all sho knew her husband was dead. But her mind 
was in vortex—she was not decciving. She hardly 
Knew what sho said on that night. Neither of us 

knew. But he was not dead. Richard Durdan was 
not dead. He came home tho next night.” 

“Durdan!” Drake's lips only shaped tho name 
echoingly. 

It was the only other namo, besides Mary, that 
Lord Millborough had mentioned in his confession. 
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But it revealed much to Drake, flash-like. 
happened to have heard it during 
of Richard Durdan by his wife, who was livin 


Millborough at the time under the name of 
Ryder, and working in Marchant’s mill. 


He had heard how a body, taken from the canal 
three months later, had been ‘reckoned that of “‘ Mary 


Ryder,” though never actually identified as such. 


The tragedy being unfolded by the man who had 
played the chief tragic part in it, seemed to be growing 


more tragic with each fresh revelation. 


“ They found him dead ’’—Lord Millborough’s voico 
was scarcely human now and scarcely audible—‘ and 
Killed by a blow from a candlestick. 
The coroner's jury brought in a verdict of wilful 
» « and later they took a 


Mary gone. 


murder against her . 
body from the canal. . . . 


The pauses between the broken sentences had grown 
longer. The man gripping the back of the chair looked 


like a corpse. 


Twico his lips moved, without sound. He seemed 
unconscious of Drake; to be trying to address his 
But at last he uttered sounds— 


invisiblo Judge. 
words : 


“It was I—not Mary—who killed Richard Durdan!” 


Drake found it hard to believe his éars. Youn 
man though he was, his life had been crowded wit 


moro adventures and experiences than fall to ag lot 
ter 
twenty-four years of tortured silence Lord Millborough 


of most men, but never with such a one as this. 


was unburdening his soul. 


Drake looked at him. He had seen men die fighting 
in the heat of battle, of sickness, and of wounds, but 
etaclo than 
by his own 
Yet at this moment Drake did not attempt 
The wholo of the tragic story had yet 
But already Drake knew for certain that 
Beth—his Bcth—was the human outcome of this 
strange, tragic sin, and that it was fer hor sake that 


he had never witnessed a more tragic s 
the sight of this man stretched on a rac 
conscience. 
to judge him. 
to ie told. 


Lord Millborough was confessing himself. 
Lord Millborough was speaking again. 


“ After that night on the Stack, when I went to the 


shed next day, another girl was minding her looms, 


I sent a lad to find out why she was staying away from 


work. My one thought was to make her my wife. 
The lad came back, sayin, 
Bowdham to look for wor 
address, 
the streets, but I did not find her.” 

He was living through it all again, 


“A storm broke—a storm of thunder and lightning 


and pelting rain. I came back here—to Millborough. 
God knows what fears haunted me. I went to my rooms, 
I had. been told that she might be away two or threo 
days ; but something—a feeling that sho might return 
for all that—drew me to her home in Warp Lane. It 
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you probably had to economise. Most 


It was an 


old story, not often told in Millborough, but Drake 
is secretarial 


days from one of the clerks in the works—the murder 


that sho had gono to 
there, but she left no 
I went to Bowdham, and wandered about 


was past midnight. As I drew near, I ea 
teh across the gleaming-wet pavemen: 
of tho little house was ajar. Not a soul wa 
The rain was ceasing. Had Mary come ba.) +> 
me Lord Millborough seemed to havo j..., 

e's presence, and to be living in tho pat, a 
himself the question he had asked on that ;).). 
suspense, nearly a quartcr of acentury azo, = 

“I did not pause—I stepped into the list: 7 
Had reflection turned her forgiveness in‘, ie 
unforgiveness ? I wanted to take her in n,. . 
Her namo was on my lips. But a man iy” 
not Mary. There was blood on his face, Wii’)... ) 
ho grip 8 candlestick, and with the o:he: ... 
ported himself against the table. It was aj! ; reithe 
quick. ‘So you're “George” to whom cho 
writing !’ he d at me drunkenly ; ‘ an.j 
come here, expecting to find her waiting for», it 
open arms, and instead you've found ber Jin.',,,° 
Look at me! She’s done her best to do for i. Ry 
God, I shan’t make a mess of my job. ters 
for you!’” 

Lord Millborough’s voice lost all expres:).n. 

“This was Mary’s husband. Afterwards 1.51 
how he had made her life a living torment, hes. |. 3, | 
gone abroad, and how she came to Millbereiu)y ye, 
a changed name for fear of his return. ‘I hi 
she would have told me, that night on the s:.1 > 

Drake’s breathing was audible. ‘Tras ') \a; 
treading on the heels of tragedy. . : 

‘He sprang at mc,” went on the expres’ -) 
voice, “‘ caught me by the throat, and sii’ us th. 
candlestick. ‘When I’ve dono for you, Vl) iis} ju; 
and do for her!’ It was quicker than v.i'. j 
caught his wrist, wrenched the candlestick {: 6) 1: 
I was mad. I struck him, and he went dow::; ; 
cry or groan, I had killed him, though at t 
I didn’t know it. Then I fancied I heard + - t 
somcono stirring upstairs. I did not thin! - 04 0, 
Horror—remorse—conscience—what you vi) 1)': 
a coward of me. I slipped out; pulled to ihe diy; 
tan!” 

Lord Millborough suddenly scemed to ¢9 v :- 
and decrepit, as if all the courage that !.:1 s) { 
sustained him during his confession had left his. 

“ At the inquest—they brought in a verdis § ¢{..)'0! 
murder against Mary Durdan alias Mary Hviiee- avi 
I held my peace. Day after day, night afer ui’. 
I said to myself I will come forward and say ‘1am! 
man; I killed him!’ Day after day { h-).. 
waited, not knowing what had become cf hicr, 1! 
from the first it was whispered that her disa;); 
could bo only explained by—by sclf-destrwii sn. 
And then——’ 

The sinner sank into the chair at which tte hed tren 
standing as if he could no longer bear (> 2. > bs 
invisible Judge, and hid his features in his : 

“Then a body was taken from the can’!. 

Emotion had returned to the broken, ::i:) 7» 
Drake’s own feelings were well-nigh unesili: 

“My father and my mother wero also. U1? 
helped to make a coward of me. They wish.J i. 1 
married.” 

Minutes of silence passed. 

“And then—less than a year ago—on t's “2 | = 
not a ghost from the grave—but flesh an} l'» 9 - 
drawn there as I was drawn there—perh:ps *: ; 
mystcrious hand—I met her—Mary. Anii.n |! 
knew—only then—that a child had Leen buin.:* 

“ Beth!’ whispered Drake, 

** Beth!” : 

The sinner was up now. 

“And then,” he whispered hoarsel=, “10 1 071 
there, I would have gone to the polis. |: ; 
Mary, bcsought me not to. For Beth's 
eako of my wife and children, for her o%: 
besought mo not to. Sileace would spel! i. - | 
than confession, But now it must be, shal is: 4 
am going J ; 

“No! Wait!" from Drake. “ We-—yeur  f 
throuh without this. Let me, if nec. >. ! 
Beth herself. I swear to you it shall be vu 
delicately. Give me a free hand!” : - 

That quick brain of his had shaken off the &:' 
eraotional oppression under which he 'oi } | 
labouring. He saw the frightful catastronh: vo) i 
tortured man’s confession must cntail. It \ 
involve others and spell shame and misc p 
Beth and hee mother, but for Lady Mili: - 
her children. It would be a wholesale cals" / 

Lord Millborough, too, had realised this int! 
It was not personal cowardice that had ticd i. \ 
Now Luke Woad was again ender arrcs*. | 
the drastic conduct of the Chief Constai'», |: 
doubtful if Collett could secure a conviction, 1" 
might render Woad harmless for a time by « 

a serics of remands. sonst 
But what neither Drake nor Lord *i 
realised was that another person was on the © 
Lord Millborough’s secret—a woman whos (1%) 
for revenge was all the more fierce becates * | 
been unmasked and proved a would-be mu; 

For the time being the strip of paper (| 
Collett had been dismissed by Drake, an) *° 
the latter had not been told that the Me. 1 
of the past was to-day Mrs. Paul, of Cort.” " a 
If, on the other hand, Woad should be «™' 
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=~ ble to penal servitude, and Drake 
=n lial nal servitude, an f 

‘| ee the scoundrel’s character, told himself 
that \voad would hug his secret to himself, for to part 
with it would be to surrender his power. 

Appalled and staggered as he had been by Lord 


yiiIhorouch's tragio confession, Drake felt no inclina- 


office, when he was a dashing young officer, and Lad 
Millborough, not yet Lady Millborough, the belle ot 
the county. 

Much was written below the photo h, and 
Collett’s eyes travelled quickly, as he sakes himself 
questions rapidly at the same time. Had there been 
an intrigue between Lord Millborough when he was 
al 9 archant and this Mary Ryder, original of 
the photograph, as Lady Millborough suspected ? Was 
Mary Ryder still living in the person of Mrs. Paul, of 
Corus Street, and was Beth Willow her daughter ? 
The photograph bore a remarkable resemblance to 
Beth Willow. 

Collett’s predeccssor had written a kind of finis to 
tho crime. 

“ Owing to the length of time the body had been in 
the water,” Collett read, ‘‘ formal and actual identifica- 
tion impossible ; but general characteristics indicate 
Mary Durdan.” 

From that time the police search for Mary Durdan 
had ceased, though thero had been no actual 
identification. 

“Have I struck it?’ muttered Collett. “If 
Clare’s right, and there was an intrigue between Mary 
Durdan and Millborough—and, by Jove! much points 
to it—did Millborough connive at her escape, and if 
Mrs. Paul is Mary Durdan does he know the fact ? 

“Ta it possible that there have been secret relations 
eee, them for years? If so, Clare’s got him, 

fancy. 

But the Chief Constable paced the room with a 
heavy restlessness. His own hands were not clean. 
If his conduct in the matter of the jewel robbery were 
ever made known it would spell disgrace. 

In being privy to the Blackmail’ eee by Old 
Stump, actually acting as unwillin; ‘o- between 
between him and Lady Millborough, ay conspired 
to defeat the ends of justice. 

His past guilty intrigue had placed a millstone round 
his neck, and—he cursed savagely under his breath— 
the woman's power to quicken his pulses had not becn 
so dead as he had fancie He had made this discovery 
when he had visited her secretly at the Villa Rose, 
Vilneux, and had stayed with her—not even a servant 
in the house—till it was time to leave for the midnight 
boat,for England. Now she was compelling him to do 
her rovengeful, private detective work 

Somcone knocked on the door. 

“Come in!” barked Collett, and became to the 
outward eye the unflinching man of blood and iron. 

It was a superintendent, and his talk was official. 
Ho gave place to other subordinates, and so it went on 
till past eight o’clock. It was only then that Collett, 
assured that all was quiet in the town for the time 
being, changed into mufti in his office, and was driven 
in his motor-car to his private residence.° 

Ten o'clock would see him in the police-court, when 
Luke Woad and batches of rioters would be brought 
up before the magistrates. 

A post had arrived when he reached his residence. 
One of the letters bore the post-mark ‘ Vilncux.” 
Sight of it made him scowl. He tore open the envelope 
savagely, and then got his lower lip between his 
teeth. 

“T must see you at once! You must come. Some- 
thing has happened that may spell disaster. Don’t 
think I am exaggerating. And I am thinking of you, 
not myself.” 

It was unsigned ; but there was no need of a signature 
to explain to Major Collett that it came from Lady 
Millborough. 

Anxiety and exasperation both found expression in 
the man’s slate-coloured eyes. These women ! Sending 
him a message like that, as if he were a slave to do her 
slightest bidding—just now when things were in a 
critical condition in the town. 

He would write to her,and tell her point-blank 
that sho must stop playing fast and looso with him. 
Yet hard upon this decision followed the thought that 
such a Ictter might exasperate her. He writhed like 
a man who fits biiaell in a net from which he cannot 
escape, and cursed the hour and the day that he met 


ker. 

Go he could not at present. Absence during the 

resent crisis would be enough to insure his dismissal 
3 tho Watch Committee. He would take no notico 
of her letter. : 

He snatched a meal, and then Icft for the police- 
court, his face dark as a thufder-cloud. His hands 
were so full that ho had not decided what steps he 
would take in the matter of Mary Durdan. He would 
wait till he had the police-court proceedings behind 
him. Again he, writhed inwardly. A milistone of a 
woman was dragging him down. ; 

She expected him to act as her private detective and 
send her in confidential reports, What if it ever 


ke could understand the malignant irony of 
all. Mary Ryder had meant to tell of her husband, 
and had delayed @ little too long, and Goorge 
Varchaut’s passionate love had carri him away. 
““ Do as Task you, sir 1’? pleaded Drake. “Tf the 
worst comes to the worst—yes. But till it comes to 
that—if it ever does, go on as you have been doing, 
and give mo & free hand—for Beth’s sake, for her 

other's sake ! 
” nd Millborough turned back slowly from the 
Jocked door, and as he did so the get. oarse-noted 
buzzer attached to the great wor! blared hoarsely 
| vibratingly, and an instant later all the other 
b :zers in Millborough began to hoot and bellow and 
scream! a summons to labour. 

© Qnly tell me one thin; more,” whispered Drake— 
“the name of Beth’s mother.” 

They were screaming and hooting, buzzers and sirens, 
and the very windows of the room were vibrating. 

“Mrs, Paul—16 Corus Street, Camford Street.” 

Drale gave a little start. He had recalled the Chief 
Constable's jotted notes. Then came a rush of other 
crowded but clear thoughts. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-TWO. 
Like a Millstone Round His Neck, 


Tne Chicf Constable was showing 4 of weariness 
vhen, after his round of inspection, he flung himeelf 
from the saddle and entered the principal police- 
etation. ° 

Whether Millborough would go on strike or not as & 
sequel to the night’s riot had yet to be seen. But the 
summons to labour was being obeyed. Women in 
shaw!s and men in clogs were clattering sullenly to 
labour, for want of official orders, many of (ham 
bearing tell-tale marks. The police still seemed 
everywhere. 

The Chief Constable jingled heavily into his private 
ofice, lit a cigar, and mixed himself a pick-me-up 
in the shape of a brandy-and-soda, One of the 
ee Constable's official-looking safes served as a 
locker. 

One piece of furniture was a book-case, filled with 
cliciat-looking tomes, lettering and dates on their 
backs, After brooding sullenly for some moments, 
the Chief Constable unlocked the case, took out a 
volume, and opened it at the place he wanted. 

‘Two photographs of Luke Woad stared up at him, 
one full face and the other profile. They had been 
taken, according to rule, after his conviction. Also 
his physical measurements and finger-prints were 
recorded, as well as @ brief summary of the charge on 
which he had been convicted. 

‘The Chief Constable was refreshing his memory 
with a view to the charge about to be preferred against 
Woad for inciting to riot. And tho volumes in the 
bookcase more or less represented in summarised 
form the criminal history of Millborough for the last 
tucnty-five years, the records growing more scientific 
znd minuto of detail in the matter of physical mcasure- 
nents as they approached the present time. 

‘ He ought to be hanged to tho nearest lamp-post !” 
tiutiered the Chief Constable. “* But it will take me 
ail uy time ‘to get a conviction, though this previous 
ees to everybody here, and ought to go 
aysinst him.’ 

fie returned the volume to the book-case. 

That fellow, Durwent, too, who’s in with him, 
ousht to keep him company. By gad, if I could 
only proclaim martial law for twenty-four hours V’d 
put the fear of death into some of their souls, Durwent 
tr look him up! I've an idea he’s not the clean 

ato, 

He pulicd out a volume lettered D. It was indexed. 

; Durwent—by George! He’s on the books.” 

He found the page, but the entry was laconic. 
. Convicted for assault in 1887, threo months. 
See Vol. IL, page 294,” 

The Chief Constable took down the volume in 
question, i 
., Uur—” he muttered, turning over the pages. 
“29—Durdan—hullo!? r me 
x. photograph, not two, full face and profile, for the 
; nen had not beea convicted and photographed 
BF pe was staring up at him. 

ML, nderneath was written—‘ Mary Durdan, alias 
aty Ryder, wanted for the wilful murder of Richard 
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Photograph, his dark brows slashing that characteristic abroad end tongues busy, and she was & discredited Namie .oesssese sassevere is eben toR 8 esdsvatcsmnassesnsenereiavieseeas ‘ 
hUnuous straight line across his brows. woman, and all the more dangerous because she had -Address.. 


less to lose than of old. . 

Chicf Constablo Collett did not look it, but he was a 
desperate, goaded man when he entcred the police- 
court. He felt like committing a murder. 

(Another splendid instalment next weck.) 


“Great Scott ! he rasped out. 
at {he photogra h at which he was staring was 
hi ical with that which Lady Millborough had shown 


li 4 bungalow at the Villa Rose, Vilneux. The 


had bcen committed long before his period of 


—Will you tell me what was your newest piece of economy ? Twenty-five words only. 
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(Mr. W. Bool, of the British and Colonial Kine- 
matograph Co., has recently returned from the unique 
tas of cinematographing seal fishers at work in the 
Arctic. He here tells of some of his experiences 
among the seals.) 

**Go into the Arctic and bring back a complete 
set of pictures of the annual seal fisheries.” 

hat was the exciting command which I was 
given a short time ago. We cinematograph people 
are accustomed to go anywhere and “take” 
anything at a moment's notice, but I confess that 
1 was staggered by this order at first. 

I had often been rushed off to the Continent 
by the “next ’”’ boat, and I had to go to the front 
at the battle of Sidney Street (where I was almost 
shot by a stray bullet from the beleaguered house), 
as fast as a taxi-cab could take me—but the Arctic! 
But I went, I saw, I got my pictures. 

{ had to cut things so fine, however, that for 
all my hustling I almost got left behind in St. 
John's, the capital of the oldest Crown Colony. 

Every early spring a fleet of thirty vessels leaves 
St. John’s for the fisheries, among the ships being 
weveral old merchantmen, the first Allan liner 
(now forty years old), and one or two old warships, 
whose cannon holes have been boarded up. 

My boat was called the Adventure, and when I 
reached her, just as she was on the point of sailing, 
the skipper ea me with the cheering infor- 
mation that she was full up and could not take me. 

of Only 270 human beings are allowed on board 
by law,” he told me, “and I can't take you as a 
passenger.” 

I tried to protest that I was not a human 
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being—only a cinematograph operator—but he|as they have been killed. The Sent 


was obdurate. ‘Then a brilliant thought struck 
me. ; 

“ Well, take mo as one of the crew, then,” 
I said. 

Luckily he was a man short in his crew, and 80, 
rushing myself, my five thousand fect of film, my 
cinematograph machine, my two gross of photo- 
graphic quarter plates, my stock of tobacco and 
rum aboard, I joined the Adventure, a steel screw 
vessel, just before she cast off on her momentous 
errand. 

Several stowaways were put ashore in a small 
boat before we got out of the harbour, and then we 
were off in the great race to the coast of Labrador. 

Naturally one of the first things I did was to 
find out all I could about the men with whom I 
was fated to spend the next month or so. Most 


“I carried my ‘Pearson's’ for three weeks. 
Last Wednesday I determined it would be the 
final day for doing so. You can imagine how 
delighted I was when one of your representa- 
tives handed me oa card. e@ purse arrived 
quite safely this morning.” 


(From a Byker, Newcastle, winner. ) 
She carried her “ Pearson's" for better or 
worse, 
And now she has got a lady's purse. 


of the sealers are young Newfoundland fishermen, 
who speak a broad Americanised sort of English, 
and to whom the seal fisheries come as a godsend 
at a time when ordinary fishing is out of the ques- 
tion owing to the ice which abounds, 
They are simpie, rather fuera ition folk. The 
d 


tiniest cut on a finger, ly enough, almost 
terrifies them, and as they are always getting 
cuts and scratches the doctor is a very busy man. 
His invariable treatment, so it seemed, is a dose of 
Epsom salts. 

They called me the “‘ sausage man,” because of 
my machine; snd singing old-fashioned Fpglish 
hymns was their chief recreation. 

‘he seals are skinned on the ice almost as soon 


— 
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usually yield about half a million pel:; on ates 
We of the Adventure returned to port with pa 
32,000. Each pelt is worth fivepence 4, 
sealor. The whole value of the pelts ij the 

r Povied 
among the crew, and J was told that cach sesler « 
our vessel would make about £20 out of his month's 
work. ann 

Tersonally I had several adventures, {irs 
losing myself, and afterwards almost lo: 
precious pictures. 

One dull day I left the ship and wont a: on 
the ice to do a bit of amateur sealing mys. | 
must have wandered ferther afield then’ 1 knox 
I was doing, for, after a time, when L had iying 
a seal and killed it, 1 began to look for q, 
Adventure in vain. Thero I was, ot on tho :., 
desert, quite alone; no ship, no fellow-bi'n + y 4. 
in sight. : 

Helplessly I began to drag my seal alout, | 
had very little idea which way 1 had cose. jy} 
it was a long time—and it seemed Joncer «1)\!. 
before I, by chance, came across a blood-tr:.il, sie: 
showed mo the way which seals had been Gigen) 
to the ship. Fog was coming on, anil <5 ii | 
had not happened on that trail 1 should my 
poavebiy have been lost for ever. 

A railway accident almost lost me al! the iiaiis 
of my month’s adventures. I was cominy ain, 
Newfoundland on the Reid Newfoundland i}: ilv+, 
when the accident occurred, the train leavine 1). 
track and Rope lists over. Luckily 1ose3 yi 
injured, but when I scrambled out I saw i, +), 
dismay that the kitchen, which was n-xi ¢) tia 
luggage van, was burning away merrily. J: ¥,.< 
impossible to get at the luggage then, so we iintie: 
to and helped to put the fire out. We su. 
ceeded, but it was touch and go wliciher my 
pictures would ever be shown on the ne. 


hograpls 

ughly, I should say it cost my Grin £49 
to get the series of sealing pictures which | tess, 
Say the pictures “‘ play” for ten minuice. cs 
represents cinematography at £50 a minute 
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TO STOP A RUNAWAY, SEIZE ITS TONGUE! 


This is the latest method—started by a newsboy—of stopping a runaway animal, Our Cartoonist shows how to act when the tongue is hard to reach, 


"STICK TOIT 
BOY. HES JUST/ 
ING HIS 

UE out) 
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F A RUNAWAY HORSE WON'T OPEN 
S MOUTH, A PIECE OF SUGAR 
MIGHT HAVE THE DESIRED EFFECT 


Yu 
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EXCITED, SIR, .- 
HE WON'T RUN 
AWAY WITH 


SASSI 


CABBIES MIGHT FIX UP A SAFETY CORD 
FOR USE IN CASE OF THEIR FIERY 

4 STEEDS SUDDENLY BOLTING 
ddidliccuididiiadiddddacdiaic 


‘My 


Y iz were _ ij My 
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BUT THIS IDEA WOULD NOT BE EASY 
IF STOPPING A GIRAFFE ESCAPING 
FROM A MENAGERIE 
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i [WHILST WITH RUNAWAY 


TAXIS, EXCITED PASSENGERS WILL BE 


WY| SEIZING HOLD OF TA Ri : 
Y TO TRY AND STOP THE CAR’ woe 
EE 
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—— 
ALSO FOR CATCHING: 
STRAY DOGS, THE 
TONGUE SEIZING METHOD WOULD | d 


Dy, FINALLY, MR.HENNPEC THINKS | 
THE TONGUE HOLDING METHOO |” 


MIGHT BE USED TO ADVANTAGE 
IN MANY OTHER WAYS ! 


/ WELLL Vdd 


For the best economies I will give five watches. Mark postcards “Economy.” (See vage 992.) 
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7 Keep a Coffee Stall 


It Can be Run for a Few Pounds as a Spare Time Occupation. 


Tus worker who has a few pounds saved and 
finds himself out of a job—or who wishes to increaso 
his earnings by @ spare time occupation—would 
find many & worse investment than a coffee-stall. 
Running a coffee-stall is not quite so respectable as 
keeping a small shop. But it is a great deal more 
liely to turn out profitably. — 

In the first place, two big items that take such a 
Isrge portion of the small shopkeeper’s profits— 
reat and rates—are done away with. The cost of 
uplcop is trifling, and as the greater part of the 
stock can be renewed daily, only a fraction of the 
shopkeeper’s oe is required. 

‘Vie stall iteelf is she peincipa} pulley, ie the 

urchaser proposes to buy a pitch also. every 
Patlet oe a coffee-stall has to have a wooden or 
canvas inclosure to protect the coffee and tho 
eatavles from the weather, while the wise dealer 
sil sce to it that the roof projects sufficiently to 
afford a rough covering for his patrons, 

1! p.m. till 8 a.m. 

for this reason all the best stalls are built in the 
form of a van with shafts attached. A horse can 
ho jobbed very cheaply to bring the van to its 
jicch about eleven at night and fetch it away 
Lenrean seven and eight—which are the usual 
hours of business for the “* gutter hotel.” 

‘There is no need to buy one of these new, a3 they 
can be picked up second-hand at auction sales from 
time totime. It is possible, in fact easy, to acquire 
a stall Ly protracted payments, But it is better 
to avoid such methods, because one’s connection 
does not come all at once, and if, during a slack 
period, one is unablo to keep up the pay- 
ments, all the time and money invested is thrown 
aQway. 

Tho beginner would do well to mako his own 
connection rather than buy a pitch. Goodwill is 
one of the easiest things for a rogue to fake, whether 
in respect of a shop ora stall. Of course, there are 
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many genuine offers to be found. But the price 
asked is naturally a high one. A hundred pounds 
for pitch and stall is by no means an exceptional 
figure. And as the owner of a good pitch can 
average anything between two and six pounds a 
week, he would be a fool to sell it for a trifle. 

Tie stock can be simple, but it must be good— 
for the coffce-stall public is a critical one. Bread- 
and-butter, meat sandwiches, eggs, cakos, chocolate, 
tobacco and as many varicties of hot drinks as 
possible, are required. , 

Crowds Come for an Early Breakfast. 

The most profitable hours are those of the early 
morning—between four and six—when large 
numbers of workers are on their way to the work- 
shops and factories. Many make a practice of 
taking their early breakfasts at the coffee-stall, 
as it saves rousing “‘ mother,” and costs very little 
more, 

Tie experienced dealer will have a “ tidy-up” 
before this. He will make fresh coffeo and tea, 
and, if he has any senso at all, will have procured 
a liberal supply of cakes hot from the ovens of an 
adjacent baker. Theso can generally be obtained 
about threo o’clock and are kept hot by being 
covered and placed against tlie urn. 

Amongst these early morning workers he will 
make many regular customers, and when he has 
seen the same face morning after morning he will 
be reasonably safe in granting ‘ tick* if requested 
to do so. 

Altogether, the life is not a bad one. You have 
to turn out in all weathers, and the worse the 
weather, the better your trade. But it has many 
compensations, for it is very healthy and anything 
but dull. And, provided one can establish a decent 
connection, there is a better chance of making a 
comfortable living than can be found in any other 
occupation for the man with only twenty or thirty 
pounds in the savings bank. 


April- Fooling the World 


When Our Wise Old Solomons have beea raade to Look Simple Simons. 


Tat Oxford professor who, in an absent-mindod 
monet, promised his impish daughter to buy her 
“a pennyworth of evaporated pigeons’ milk,” 
was by no means the only clever man who has proved 
thet profound learning can be allied to the guile- 
lessness of a “Simple Simon.” There have been 
nuinv others, 

When, one first day of April, a leading newspaper 
anounced the invention of ‘‘an apparatus by 
viich the magnifying power of a telescope could be 
f) increased as to reveal minute objects on the 
rivon,’”’ scores of able scientists waxed eloquent 
over the discovery. 

“Not only do I understand,” wrote a learned 
PRS. “that lunar fields and trees are plainly 
vsibl, but animals resembling bisons, goata, 
wd shesp are to be distinguished, and winged 
(-\ures something between a human being and 
&0 ourang-outang.” 


_“This Is the Road for Donkeys.” 
_iundreds of columns were printed in praise of 
tic cpoch-making invention, and 60,000 copies of 
1 explanatory pamphlet were sold bofore the 
fuentific world was shocked by the discovery that 
i had been hoaxed by a wicked journalist. 
_\ year later the wise old men of Paris were 
t:rown into a state of excitement by a discuvery 
© great archeological interest—a weather-beaten 
bible uncarthed on the heights of Montmartre, 
sating this cryptic inscription— : 

CE. STI. CI, LEC. HEM. IND. ESAN, ES. 


Ra vain did the combined learning of the Academy 
“t Inscriptions wrestle with this strange legend. 
+, netibers cudgelled their brains for a translation, 
Mtge purpose, until a flash of inspiration suggested 
= ie to one of them. ‘“ Read straight on,” he 
Pee and you have it.” ‘‘ C'est ici le chemin des 
ate This is the road for donkeys.” And so 
evidently was, 
: ae unprincipled trickster was responsible for 
oh; ery clever hoax. On a fragment of an old 
re i a he scratched in Anglo-Saxon letters 
us legend: “ Here Hardcnut drank a wine-horn 


stared about him and died.” 


¢ placed it among the stock of an old curiosity 


. ° . . 
‘On a certain railway line the 


sion Trequented by antiquaries, and awaited 
developments, which soon followed. 

The slab was picked up by one of the most famous 
antiquaries of the day and was hailed as a discovery 
of the highest importance. A learned paper was 
written on it, and was about to be published in the 
GENTLEMAN'S MaGAzine when the hoax was dis- 
an just in time to rob the world of a hearty 
laugh. 

The following inscription was sent to the secre- 
tary of an enthusiastic band’ of archeologists 
exploring the town of Banbury, as having been 
copied from the corner-stone of an old structure 
lately pulled down. 

Seogeh sreve ereh weisume vahl lah sehs se otreh 
nos Ilobdnas regni freh nos gnires rohyer ganoed 
iryd ale nifae esots sorcy rub nabot es rohik co caed ir. 

The most learned brains were racked in vain for 
a solution until one man of discernment suggested 
reading the inscription backwards, when it was 
found to resolve itself quite simply into the well- 
known nursery rhyme, “* Ride a cock horse.” 

To Track Down Comets. 

On April Ist, a few years ago, a leading San 
Franciseo newspaper startled its readers by a 
description, illustrated with diagrams, of a wonder- 
ful astronomical apparatus which, “if directed to 
the sky would automatically track down any comet, 
however insignificant,” that might be wandcring 
about the heavens. 

“ Almost Human in Intellect!” the fenahatce 
ran; “An Astronomical Machine that Discovers 
Comets All By Itself. It's Just Like Gunning for 
Wandering Stars with a Telescope.” 

Absurd as the thing was on the faces of it, the 
article was copied into scores of scientiiic journals, 
and, for a time, another was added to the seven 
wonders of the world, 


“It was my birthday yesterday, and my 
sweetheart gave me the silver-headed hat-pin 
you sent him. I am charmed with it, and my 
arent and myself cannot thank you too 
much for it.” 7 . 

(From a Dublin winner.) 


He carried his “ Pearson's " well in view, 
And gave his sweetheart a present too! 


officers are very particular to see that yow have yi 
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THE 
MAGIC CUBES 
OF ST. IVEL 


A Revolution in Beef 
Beverages. 


You don’t have to sacrifice the flavour 
of prime beef to get its wholesomeness and 
food value. 

You thought you had to? But that 
was because you have been using ordinary 
beef extract—harsh flavoured and un- 
pleasing in appearance and smell—and not 
made as you would make it in your own 
kitchen. 

The most tempting dinner roast and 
best-cooked vegetables ever served at 
your table were not more temptiug or 
more delicious than the flavour and savour 
that greet your delighted senses when you 
taste a cup of Ivelcon. 

Ivelcon dissolves in-iantly. It leaves 
no sediment, and you can tell that it is 
pure by its fresh, delicious NSavour—a 
flavour of its own—the flavour of choive, 
meadow-grazed country beef and fresh 
vegetables. 

Then think how easily a delicious cnp 
of hot Ivelcon is prepared. Just drop a 
dainty little cube into a cup and add 
boiling water. That is all. All the 
ingredients and flavours are then held 
in suspension, and the Consommé is ready 
for instant use without the addition of salt, 
seasoning, or any other flavouring. 

Buy Ivelcon for your household—carry 
it with you in case of need. You wi'l 
dlways be sure of a wholesome, nutritious, 
sustaining and palatable food beverage if 
yon have these ‘‘ Magic Cubes of St. Ivel.” 
Iveleon is sold by all grocers at 6d., ls., 
and 3s. 6d. per box. 


HAVE YOU AN 
IVELCON CUP? 


A beautiful piece of real English Chisa, 
fit for anyone’s table or for a collector’s 
cabinet. It is decorated d la Goss with tha 
Heraldic Arms of Yeovil in red enamel, 
and holds the exact quantity of delicious, 
health-giving consommé that ore little 
cubo of Ivelcon will make. Price IJs., 
carringe paid. Sample of Ivcicon sent 
with each cup, or send lids fremiwelye td. 
or six ls. tins of Iveleon, together with 
4d, for postage, and one will bo sent vou 
freo of charg: ach St. Ivel Lid., 
Yeovil, Somer 
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How Love and a Meet- 
ing Saved a Man from 
Going Under. 


By 

a WILLIAM POLLOCK. 
Rrcnarp Hirst took the only half-crown he possessed 
in the world out of his pocket, looked moodily at it for 
&@ moment or two, and then, with a short, rather bitter 
laugh, spun it in the air. 

“Heads, a good square meal; tails, on a horse!” 
ho said as ho watched it spin. 

He allowed the coin to drop on to the soft turf 
of St. James’ Park, and then he stooped and picked 
i 


it up. 

the ood, square meal has it,” he said, carefully 
utting the money back in his pocket. For a moment 
* hesitated, and then he walked smartly in the direc- 
tion of the Horse Guards’ parade. 

He did not look at all like a man particularly down 
on his luck. His clothes were quite presentable, 
his boots were good, and his hair was short, and his face 
cleanly shaved. He was young, too—not more than 
thirty probably. 

But if you had studied him more than casually 
you might have been able to detect certain unfavour- 
able signs. His eyes, for instance, had begun to 
assume that blurry look peculiar to drink, his skin 
was rather drawn, and his hands were nervous and 
unsteady-looking. You might even, if you had read 
these and other signs aright, have said that he was 
on the verge of going under. And you would have 
becn right. 

When he reached Whitchall he again hesitated, 
uncertain which way to go. 

“Let me see,” he said whimsically to himself. 
“‘What do I feel like? Hanged if I know! Some- 
thing ecatable and cheap anyhow. It may be the last 
for—well, never mind. Here goes for the Strand!’ 

Now there are a number of p! in the Strand where 
you can get something eatable and cheap, but for all 
this, Richard Hirst by, after scrutinising the 
menus, several establishments whose prices were within 
his means. Exactly why he did so, he would probaly 
be quite mulls toes: perhaps Fate alone could explain. 

It was at the fifth place at which he stopped to 
etudy the bill of fare that Fate first showed her hand in 
the game. “ The Haven,” as the restaurant tea-rooms 
were called, was a little place, upa short flight of stairs, 
and its written menu was hung in a case in a side door- 


way. 

Hastily, for he was hungry, and it was getting late 
for lunch, Richard Hirst scanned the list of aie for 
the day. There was nothing remarkable in them, but 
suddenly ho straightencd himself and inspected 
what he was reading with an eager, almost startlcd 
look. ‘Twice he went over the words, muttering to 
himself, and twice he made as if to enter ‘“‘ The Haven.” 

But each timo he drew back, and finally he moved 
from the doorway and walked slowly and with a strange 
look in his face, eome distance along the Strand. 
Then he seemed to pull himself together with a great 
effort. He turned round, retracing his steps. “I'll 
chance it !’’ he said between his teeth. 

He walked quickly towards the door, took a third 
glance at the bill of fare, mounted the stairs, and 
entered the room. There was an empty table in a 
corncr away from the window, and he made for it, 
and sat down. Tho corner, which was a rather dark 
one, commanded a view of the whole room, and anyone 
sitting in it might see without being seen very much. 

_For a man who was about to cat what might easily be 
his last decent meal for an indefinite period, Richard 
Hirst gave his order with surprising carelessness, 
Ho appeared hardly to know what he was asking for, 
and to care less. But, for all that, the menu 
card on his tablo seemed to interest him strangely. 
He studied it with the utmost attention before putting 
it down and looking about him. 

Twice he started to ask the waitress some question, 
pulling himsclf up each time, and making some forced 
comment upon what she set before him. Hoe was 
plainly labouring under some unusual excitement. 

: And then, suddenly, while he was in the act of raising 
his glass to his lips, an extraordinary thing happened ; 
a woman, a tall, fair woman, charmingly dressed in 
black, stepped out from behind a curtained recess 
opposite his table, and their eycs met. 

immediately they saw cach othor the woman stopped 
short, as if petrified almost, and the man half rose 
from his seat. Neither said a word. 

The woman was the first to recover hersclf. Slightly 
flushed and with her breath coming quickly, she 
walhed to his table. 

“I didn’t—diun’t——” she bogan, and then stopped 
skort, unable to say anything more. 

“No, of course not,’’ said the man, 


“T ought not 


Complete Short Story. 


to have come here, but when I saw your writing on the 
card in the doorway I—— I will go away at once, 


i-— , 

“ Pleaso sit down, and don’t—don’t hurry—till 

ou’ve quite finished, that is,” she stammered, not 
looking at him. : ies 

“Thank you!” ho said awkwardly. Then : It 3 
odd—meeting like this—after five years, isn't it?” 

The place was almost empty now, but they spoke in 
scarcely audible tones. , 

She nodded. ‘“ Yes, it’s just five years since— 
since——” 

“Since you quite justifiably wouldn't stand me and 
my ways any longor and left me.” ‘ a 
“* Wo both had our faults. It was a pity, but—— 

“ But nothing can make up for what's past?” He 
sighed. ‘And so you'vo gone in for this sort of 
thing, eh? I hope you’re doing well ?” . 

“Yes, I've been here three years ; bought it out of 
my money, you know. Yes, I am doing pretty well, 
thank you. And you?’ . . 

“Oh, nothing to shout about,” he said evasively. 
“The stage is always precarious, you know. No, 
can’t say I've done a great deal since—for the past 
few years. Luck’s been sort of against me. I haven't 
cared much lately.” 

Ho reached for his hat, and, as he did so, caught a 

limpse of her face—his wife’s face—the faco that had 
unted him—and sometimes secmed to be calling 
to him—for five years. 

“TI am sorry,” she said softly. “I hoped you 
were doing well—in America or somewhere.”’. 

i ion you knew I wasn’t playing in England 
much ?” 

“T_-yes, I have followed the theatrical papers for 
your name.” 

He made as if to get up and go. 

“It is nice of you to think about a worthless fellow 
like me occasionally. I don’t deserve it,” he said rather 
unsteadily. ‘‘ There was a time when I dared hope— 
but that’s out of the question now. I’m no good to 
the world or anyone; I'vo just about gone—gone to 
the dogs now. Five years, you know——” 

“Tt's a long time,” she murmured. “ But I’m 
still your wife.’ 

“That’s true—unfortunately for you,” he said. 
“ But I have no claim on you—now. Why, I’m down 
to my last half-crown.” 

“T guessed it was something like that—and it’s 
mostly my fault—Dick.” 

The sound of the old name thrilled him. ‘* No, no, 
Molly, you mustn't say things like that!” he gasped 
alas . ‘*You—we can never be anything to each 
other again now ; I couldn’t be such a cad, such a~—” 

“But if I tell you that I’ve been poping against 
hope almost, for this day for five years, Dick ? «Promise 
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me that you will go out now and meet mo in tv. 
minutes in St. James’ Park—where we used toe bi i 

He nodded, not looking at her. Then he .: i 
hurriedly : ‘‘ I know you won't like it, but for any. 
ance’s eake I must pay for what I've had. }:.; 
be glad if you'd let me redeem the coin—this pa; 
coin—later on, for a sentimental reason.” 

Twenty minutes later the woman, excite) 9 «+-4 
love and pity oa, Da her heart, camo io... 
remembered spot in the Park. ue 

But there was no aga of the man, andald.=' : 
waited until dusk fell he did not come. 

Had he thought better of it, or had an 3-4 
befallen him ? . 
All she knew was that she wanted him and |, ; 

got him, that she had found him—and lost him, 


* ® * * * * 


For four days, despite some carefully-gua:t..1 jn. 
quiries which she made, Molly Hirst had no wor! «: |), 5 
husband. He had just disappeared. 


But sho did not give up hope of him. Inst‘): j,.'y 
she felt that he would come back to her in |iis 1p 
time, and in hisown way. After all, he had not # +y./): 


promised to mect'her again that afternovn. 1... 9 
would return, she knew. But how soon ? 

On the fourth day, just about the same hour whieh 
they had previously found each other, a tele--rim 
was handed to her. She almost guessed iis conten g 
before she tore it open. 

‘“‘T shall be at the old spot at throe.—Dicr,” it <..i.}, 

The moment they met she saw that a great elaine 
had taken place in him. His face was healthier, | is 
eyes had the old, clean sparkle about them, his beariig 
was more alert, more confident. 

“You gave me twenty minutes to think alot 
meeting you in, darling,” he whispered, “ and I deci led 
that I couldn’t do it—then. I couldn't be a cac—a 
sponger on you.” 

She tried to silence him with loving words, Lut he 
went on— 

** And so I ran away from—to try and recain sors 
of my lost manhood and self-respect first. And 
because I was determined to do so I have deine so— 
in a measure. I pawned a few of my remaining 
possessions to live, and I took myself by the seruii of 
the neck, and made up my mind to get some werk. 

“Luck came to my assistance, and this moruing 
I was engaged to play a small part and uniderstuly 
John Roe at the ‘London.’ Four days ago I was cue 
husband ; to-day I am more than that, 1 hope; {sin 


going to try and be a man again. You—you unr. 
stand now, don’t you, Molly?” 

She did understand—everything. But she ould 
only grip his arm and murmur very softly aad vol vuy 
easily, ‘* Dick |” 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form opposite you will find the names of 
the teams taking purt in seventeen matches to be played 
on Saturday, April 6th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with 
the records and capabilities of the various teams, and 
decide in each case which team you think will win. Then 
draw a line in ink through the name of the team which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the 
matches will result ina draw, then leave names of both 
teams in. 

Competitors will note that, owing to the Easter 
Holidays, this week's contest closes one day 
earlier, namely, on Thursday, April 4th. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY 


out. Where you don’t a 
2. Each entry form must bear the usnal signature in ink of the competitor. 
ames may be typewritte: ted, 
3. Each competitor must give his or real a: U: 
tice 1s comptio’ = ith, oumpetitor forfeits his or her rig t to 8 prise. 
4. When you have filled up the en form, cut it oat and place itin an 
en’ addressed to the Editor of PEARSON'S WERKLY, H 
treet, London, W.C. k LL No 82,” in the 


top leit-hand corner, and @ penny stamp. All 
ureday, April éth, 
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of a tie, * prise be divided, and, in the event of two more 
not being played, tbe £380 will not be awarded. 

s Editer will accept no respunsibility im regard to the loss or non- 

Gelivery of cay ai senins sobesinted, and proof of posting will not be 

® The Toes es eameane ony any alterations 


for 
trvures given fa the extcy form 
mtered into tm eonnection with the 


, Tue task of checking the entries in this competi- 
tion was not completed at the moment of going to 
press, 

by hope, however, to publish the result next 
week, 


CU1 QU7 COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED, 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 32. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, April 6th. 
Cross out which you cunsider will be the losing club. For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 


Sunderland v_ Everton 
Bury v_ Bradford City 
.) Middlesbro’ wv Bolton Wanderers 
Tottenham Hotspur wv Sheffield United 
Manchester United v Newcastle United 
v_ Aston Villa 
v Burnley 
Stockport County vw Leeds City 
Blackpool v Clapton Orient 
Fulham wv Leicester Fosse 
Glossop v_ Chelsea 
Watford v Crystal Palace 
i v Brighton and Hove A 
New Brompton wv Norwich City 
i da 
een 8 v toke 
Bristol Ptr gaa wv Swindon 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. , 

I agree to abide the decision published i 
** Pearson's Weekly Pn to accept tt as final,and 
I enter only on this understanding, and I agree fo 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘ Peaso"s 
Weekly,” 


Signatare sessorssererrcreceseccecccvscvaserevers 


PTET TEL 


WHEN YOU HAVE FILLED UP YOUR FOOTBALL COUPON, TURN TO THE FiisT 
PAGE AND TRY FOR A PRIZE IN OUR NEW CONTEST “MIDDLES.” 


It was half a minute to the time of departure. Smith was fifteenth in the queue waiting at the booking office. oT 


Wees ENDING 
Arrit 4, 1912. 


six More Half-guineas Offered to 


Readers this Week. 
KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


Claque. 

Simnel Cake. 
fandowner. 
Deoch—an—doruis. 
Bye-law. 

6. Flotsam and Jetsam. 


Thcy aro everyday expressiaas, and I want 

you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 

for the explanations considered the clearest and 
et 

Hirst of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
jn as short and precise &® way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
ycur name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
nay not be typewritten or printed. 

Ycu may send in your explanation of all the six 

if you : ea each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 
P pilaredd your postcard to the “Test”? Editor, 
Prarson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
Ail 4th, You may send all your postcards for 
tis competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


po vou 
1. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 69. 
(i) EXTREPRENEUR. 

‘). MacDonald, 14 Halliday Square, Arbour Hill, 
Delt», cupplied the winning explanation in these terins : 
; French term denotes a catercr or provider of 
pul!) amusements, such as a dircctor or manager ofa 
it-Lall or place of entertainment. ‘To our Gallic 
nr: .ours, however, the word means also an enter- 
Pp 
t 


uiing individual who provides employment by 
ising some industrial concern or project. 
(2. WRIT CF EXTENT. 

Zia ettempt submitted by the winner, J. McLaren, 
Bb. ‘onal Road, Wimbledon, S.W., read as follows : 
}.is forms part of the Crown's prerogative, end 
en:'! s the goods and person cf an alleged debtor to 
b> «cd before the fact of the debt has been cstab- 
1.” |, thus securing that the property out of which 
tx ¢ own might satisfy its debt might not disappear 
iat’ meantime, 

(2 ace, corer ae , d by th 

Livy phrase was thus explaine the prize-winner, 
A. davis, Felbrigg, Neruseh iS : “ , 

Ti rivers et Oxford and Cambridge are too narrow 
for ot‘rigged boats to race side-by-side. ‘they are, 
thocfore, drawn up in line, two lengths apart, and the 
test consists in each boat endeavouring to touch, 
0. Lump,” withits bow, the stern of the boat in front? 
( CORNSTALKER. 

iv prize of 10s, Gd. has been awarded to H. C. 

won, 35 Snow Hill, Birmingham, for the 


uy. 


dant of a Britisher born in Australia. 
it climate has apparently altered tho stoutly 
vin Britisher to a tall and slim, though well-built, 
‘ian; and the namo is founded on the foucied 
nee to a cornstalk. Be 
CHLING, 
” ‘vplunation eelected as the best was contributed by 
4. J. proulle, Sabcll Road, Smethwick, near Birming- 
', Gnd was thus worded : 
= SUTe38e8 the close and merciless questioning of a 
Pee ventary candidate. It is derived from _ tho 
eal + word “heckle,”’ an instrument with sha:p 
voiecth, set ina board, uscd for combing and cleaning 
, having oniy tho fibre, Hence ‘ Meckling ” 
cys the idea of a searching examination. 
NORMAL PLACE (MINING). . 
‘the explanation which follows, the prize of 10s. 6d. 
t awarded to J. W. Lockett, Firbeck Road, 
', Rotherham : 
vc’ in @ coal mine is worked in places, or 
ci cqual length, the men being paid by 
ie A “place” is considered “ stromal when 
wich cannot earn a day’s wage owing to bad roof, 
‘tT, or “ fault,” and other circumstances over which 
¥ Lave no control. 
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On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 


If he missed the train he would be half an hour late, 
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HOW THE JAPANESE ALWAYS 


REMAIN SLENDER. 


Prominent Scientist and Traveller 


Discovers Long- 


Sought Secret. 


Se ee 


Finds Simple Home Treatment Works Wonders. 


Reduced His Weight 100: Pounds. 


How to Reduce Fat one pound a day, and then always remain Slim, No Drugs, 
Medicines, Starvation Diet, Exercising, or Apparatus Used. 


Arrangements Now Made to have all Stout Readers of this Paper Receive a Free 
Copy of Dr. Turner’s Wonderful Book, “ How I Reduced My Weight 100 Pounds.” 


On returning froma recent trip, Dr. F. M. Turner, the 
physician, scientist, and travellcr, who has won fume and 
world-wide renown through his writing and scientific 
researches, accorded an interview to Press representatives 
who were astounded by his loss of more than 100 pounds of 
excessive fat since they last saw him. They found it 
diffi. ult indeed to recognise iu the slender, muscular, and 
perfectly proportioned form of Dr. Turner to-day the same 
man who only a few months ago they knew as a semi- 
invalid so enormously fat that he could Tardis walk, 

When questioned concerning his health and remarkable 
change in his appearance, Dr. Surver said that neither 
illness, medicines, starvation, dicting, nor strennous 
exercise had caused him to lose his excess weight. Jn fact, 
he said that fatty degeneration had eaten into his vital 
organs to such an extent that it would have been feollardy 
to even attempt the usual methods of reduction, and he 
was forced to seck other meaus of escape tro.n his former 
terrible condition. 

On being questioned further, the Doctor sail: 

“ When I began to feel the stuffy, eraraped feeling inside, 
which, a3 2 physician, 1 recognised a3 the first tell-tale 
symptom of fatty degeneration, and when my heart pounded 
and throbbed ut times so that it shook my whole body and 
seemed about to burst, I knew from these warnings that 
tho end was approaching very rapidly, and even tho 
examining physician of a large Lite Insurance Compsuy, 
when refusing point blank to accept me as a risk, told 
me I was likely to drop dead any minute. I tried every 
means of reduction known to medical science, but without 
the slightest relief. I then became desperate and began 
to use all the advertised treatments 1 had ever heard of. 
These not only failed to help me, Lut they did consider. 
able harm, onc nearly causing my death on uccount of tho 
powerful drags it contained. Although a physician, Iam 
strongly opposed tothe use of drugs in treating obesity. 
Thore are also treatmenis put on the market by persons 
who are without a physician’s training, and I firmly 
believe that if I had continued one or two of the methods 
recommended by these ignorant so-called ‘ epecialists,’ 
1 would now be in my grave. 

“* My discovery came about in this way. When secking data 
for some literary work I found a reference to the manner 
in which the Japanese were eaid to easily overcome any 
tendency to take on supertiious flesh. I know that the 
Japs are comparatively heavy eaters, and that their diet 
consists largely of rice, the most starchy, and therefore 
most fat-forming of allgrains. I had often wondered why, 
in spite of these ‘ects, the Japanese, both men and women, 
always present such u slender, trim, ueat appearance, 

* After having long talks with severe! native anthorities 


a short trial, and I was faivly startled to behold tho 
wonderful change it made in my appearance, asl tho 
improvement in my health that was noticeable frou the 
very first. My fat began to vanish at tho rate of one pound 
a day, sometimes more. 1 knew I had at last: discovered 
the secret that had been vainly sought for years, and | 
continued the treatment until I had lost more thin 100 
ponnds in weigit. IL became stronger with every pond f 
lost, and soon regained all my old-time vigour of Louth 
body and mind. 

“Te made me feel 20 years younger to be rid of all the 
fat that had formed inside and outside my boly. After 
discontinuing the treztment and keeping a careful record of 
my weight for more than two months L was delighted to 
find that reduction was permanent, nor has my fat sown 
the slightest ten:tency to return since then, 

“Can you imagine my cestasy of joy and inexpressibla 
relief, the tremendoas load that was litted from my mind, 
when, after all my suffering, I discovered alinost by 
accident this secret method that enabled me to rid mycelt 
of 100 pounds of fat, and which tran. formed me froin it 
hopeless, helpless wreck intu a perfect specimen of phy-ical 
manhood again? I have now been gladly aceepted by the 
samo large Insurance Company that previously rejected 
ine.’ 

Dv. Turner then went on to explain the treatment he 
discoversd, and while anyone must admit that it. is 2 
logical method and undou ptedly effective to a wonderful 
degree, yet it is so simplo that even a child can understand 
it and obtain highly satisfactory results. Surely no stoat 
person need any longer feel that he or sho must remin 
fat. 
Lack of space prevents a full description of the entire 
method here, but Dr. ‘Turner has described it in an 
extremely interesting little booklet, entitled ‘‘ Wow 1 
Redneed My Weight 100 Ponds,” and by special arrang 
ment we are alle to announce that these valuable bi 

whilo they last, are to be distributed absolutely free to 
those of our stout readers who are siufliciently int crestes 
to send two penny stamps for postage and packing. ‘the 
books are sent in plain wrapping, and we are told that 
there are about 1,000 left. When these are gene he way 
not have any more printed for some time, 


as he is pauaning 
another long trip, and will probably have no time to giv 
the mailer attontion again until he retarns. 
The Doctor's present address is BM, Tur 
Dr. Turnev Co., Dept. 777, 214 Great Por 
London, W., and any requests sent there during (1 vt 
few days will be given prompt attention. We wrsently 
advice ull of our stout readers to obtain this we wiortal 
book and begin reduciag weight inmne iately, as sited w 


Jeo the 


on sch matters, I determined to give this Japanose methud | chance as this may never prescat itself again. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


An ARY METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, 
Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plasmon 
Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, together 
with au illustrated Cookery Pook, wil! be sent for 1s. post 
frco by Puasmoy Ltd.(Dept. PV), Farringdon St., London. 


THE VERDICT OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


PLASMON COCOA 


es more nutritious 
than any pure Cocoa, and that 


PLASMON OATS 


Is The Best Oat Preparation 
ever placed on the market. 
(see *' British Medical Journal,” ** Lancet,’ *' Medical Times,’’) 
“Both are complete and delicions foods, rich in all 
that goes to make Bone and mesele and brain."—Ai.D. 
Plasmon Cocoa, 9¢., 1/4, 2,6 per tin ; Plasmon Oats,6d.per pkt. 


PLASMON je used by tre ROVAL FAMILY 


as well as get a wigging from his enrploycr. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS and when 
writing to advertisers please mention “* PW.” 


There are no. boots for | 
wear like vcksons’-- | 
| 


Smart and up-t» : 
in style, ani “yeast | 
better"’ ! 
quai.ty. | 
Aloin | 


ladies’ sizvs. 


BRANCIIES EVERYWHERE, or youean bny by post feet 

dilustrat-d style book, Fent on request. Pit guara.teed, 

JACKSONS' Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport. @ 
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Complete Short Story. ton rae 


his Martha still. me blessed in many ways, and in 
none more than with her.” tie 

“But your troubles,” went on Torbinski—" what 
are they chiefly 2?” : 

Ben inate usually so reticent, opened his heart 
to the patriarch. With occasional pauses, he told his 
short life story—of Martha’s poos health ; of their 
eldest child's protracted illness; of the gradual 
exhausting of his savings to pay this exceptional bill 
and that, and satisfy the merciless local rates. 

“ And doctor tells me to avoid worry,” he concluded, 
with bitter cynicism, “‘ and advises a change to Bourne- 
mouth for the wife and child!” There was the 
choke of a sob in Ben’s unnatural laugh. . 

The old man bent towards him, shielding his face 
from the fire gleams with a brown hand held down 
from shaggy brows. : y _ 

“Then, if you could increase your income, friend ? 
he whispered, as 

“Twishto HeavenIcould!” Bensaterectinhisseat 
and stared at the stranger. Then he resumed his 
despondent position. What could this Bi & 
stricken vagrant do for him? “‘ It’s impossible ! 
it is, I work early and late.” 

“And bring home things to do in the night hours, 
I suspect,” said the pe wisely, his eyes roving 
towards a paper roll which Ben had been carrying 
when they met, and which now lay upon a shelf of the 
dre 


aser. 

* Well,” admitted Ben, ‘‘ we are short-handed, and 
pushed—Government work, you know. There is 
work I can do when they're in bed!” His gesture 
indicated beyond the door through which his family 
had retired. 

“* Confidential, of course ?” 

Ben nodded as he threw his fag-end into the fire. 

“ Look here, my friend,” went on Torbinski, fidgeting 


- OUR EASTER .- 
HOLIDAY NUMBER 


OUT NEXT WEDNESDAY 


Will Contaia 
THE LADY IN THE A New Short 
ROSE-COLOURED GOWN. Serial. 
£250 FOOTBALL COMPETITION. 


The World-famous Adven 
LOLA MONTEZ. who became" Bavera's ume 
Queen. 


face and manner, shrank away swiftly to the door, oa 
a minute later was lost in the white fog of the nicl, 


The next morning, as Ben sat hard at work at Ly 
table, the porter approached, 

“* Boss wants to see you, Mr. Sneath,” ho sai], 

Ben dropped his compasses on the board, and roe, 
What tho dickens was wrong now ? he asked himwtf, 
As Ben entered the r’s Office he was won'leting 
if, after all, he had not been a fool last night. 

“ Close the door, please, Sneath,” said tho taana+-p 
“ and take a chair.’ -* pa 

A considerable part of Ben's trepidation vanivicg 
as he complied, for the toné of his superior was | 

“T Have sent for you,” went on the manazer, © to 
tell you what, I imagine, you will not be disp asd 
to hear—that your services during the time vou hava 
been in this office have given us the fullest satisfac ion, 
To come to the point, we want a man to take ¢)).r29 
of the drawing office at the new yard at Southampton, 
I have decided to offer you the refusal of the job.” 

“Me, sir!’ For the moment Ben was too tshi-r. 
gasted to speak coherently. ‘I’m very much obliged, 
sir, but——-” 

“ Yes, I know,” interposed Mr. Spinkson, “ thers arg 
difficulties ; everyone would have them. But 3:1'ry 
a married man, Sneath—and staid, if I may say s:, 
The firm will be liberal in the matter of exprnscs, 
It’s a rare healthy place for delicate women sud 
children, Sneath,” he added significantly. 

Ben started. The desire of a couple of years past 
was flung at his feet; and ho realised with j.y 
what the change might mean to those he loved. 

“* You were excellent last night as the incorruptib!s 
hero. By the way, what did you think of my gct-up :" 

“Your get-up ?”’ Ben repeated in perplexity. 

“ As Satan—the tempter !’ explained the mauarr, 
rubbing his hands together with a sly smile. 

It was then that the whole position suddenly dawacd 
upon the amazed Ben. 

“Then you,” he a ee you were the spy, sir?” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Spinkson. ‘“‘And what is 
more, I succeeded in finding out what I wished.” 

“It’s lucky, sir, I didn’t crack your skull over it, 
though,” said Ben relieved. 

Ah, I knew the protection of white hairs!" liust.d 
the other. 

“And if”’—Ben hesitated—“ if I had taken tho 
bait?” 

The manager held out his hand as he rose. 

“Look here, Sneath,” he said, “I was as ceriaia 
as one can be of anything in this world that ycu 
wouldn’t. I don’t study and observe tie men who 
work under me for nothing. But I had the !in-y of 
proving what I already knew of your integrity. Le<iles, 
the position I have offered you is one of very « 
trust, and it would not have done to leave ais !i:i1) 
to chance. However, you have come out of the onive 
with flying colours, and I congratulate you!” 

“ Thank you, sir!” said Ben humbly. 

“ And so,” concluded the manager, with 2 wave 0 
his hand, “ we can consider tho matter scttlul? I 
can inform the directorsthat you acccpt the post ¢” 

“You can, sir.” : 

« And Benjamin Sneath left the presence a bepjiat 
man than he could recollect ever having been. 


As Benjamin Sneath, draughtsman in a big Govern- 
ment ship-building yard, picked his way across the 
roadway that sloped down past tho station, he experi- 
enced an uncanny feeling that someone's eyes were 
following his every move:nent, 

It was not the first timo he had had the feeling, 
for Ben was a man of delicate nervous temperament, 
endowed with that extra, almost telepathic, sense 
denied to the bulk of his fellows. Consequently, 
beyond a vague. wonder as to who the interested person 
might be, he took no notice of the phenomenon. 

he gaincd the pavement, a figuro approached 
him and hobbled on a parallel course by his side. 

Instinctively Ben plunged his right hand into the 
depths of his trousers’ pockct, divining that the man 
—possibly an old employ: at tho Yard, whose face he 
had forgotten—was on the pene of asking him for a 
‘“pint.”” Such alms Ben, being a draughtsman in 
receipt of the substantial salary of thirty-five shillings 
a week, with a family that numbered but five all told, 
could not find it in his heart to deny, and his fingers 
were withdrawn from the pocket clutching tho needful 
coins. 

But, instead of uttering the expected whine—the 
natural product in men broken upon the cruel wheel of 
despair—the man held forth in his grimy hand a hardly 
less grimy card. 

Ben closed thumb and finger over the card and 
ae up short. With the aid of a flickering arc lamp 

read the inscription thereon : 


Prorzssonk TorninskL 


Teacher of 
French, German, and Esperanto, 


Ben looked at the man who had accosted him. 
From the pathetic misery of that gaunt old face stared 
raw hunger, and tears rolled down upon the matted, 
fog-wet rd that rested upon a greasy overcoat 
held together with odd lengths of string. 

“ Help me, friend,”’ said the old man, with a gesture 
of entreaty. ‘‘I am down—in the depths. There is 
no room in England for such as I.” 

“* Ah, you are an alien!’ ventured Ben. ‘* We have 
our own people, you see.” 

“Still, I don’t beg!" returned the old man. “I 
will teach you—teach your children—for a few pence 
a lesson.” . 

“Can't afford it, old chap—very sorry!” Ben was 
hungry, and inclined to be irritable ; he prepared to go 
on from where they stood in the radiance of a pawn- 
shop. “ But if a copper or two a 

“Ah-h!’’ The moan was followed by a hollow 
cough, which racked the big, bony framewor‘, and 
a back to Ben a memory of someone at home. 

“*Come home with me,” he said gontly, placing his 
hand on the harsh coat-sleeve. ‘‘ We can talk over 
things after a cup of tea.” 

And the old man, without more ado, hobblod along 
by Ben's side down the road. 

To say that Martha Sneath was annoyed is tho barest 
of truth; and when Ben went to the cupboard and 
hauled out the remains of the diminutive Sunday’s 
el (as though he were a millionaire ! she put it to 

erself), hes suppressed indignation hardly knew 
bounds. 

After the meal, during which the teapot was twice 
replenished from the black iron kettle, the incongruous 

ir drew their chaira before the grate, into which 

n lavishly shovelled coal from Martha's little hoard. 
With some hesitation, he drew out a packet of five-a- 
penny cigarettes—his one selfish luxury—and held it 
out to the guest. And there the two sat, puffing the 
tame little whiffs, and watching the creeping flames 
attacking the slaty mass. 

“You're not over-rich, cither, my friend,” com- 
mented the stranger at last, with a sigh. ‘‘ Yet you 
entertain me royally.” 

“Not so badly off,” replied Bea, with a hollow 
laugh, “as a 2 g° hercabouts, at any rate. But, 
somehow, with the kids, with clothes and boots—sand 
sickness——"” a 

“It’s not all beer and skittles,” finished the old 
man. ‘it’s all right for single mea and the 
young. But the Arab proverb is true herc—aye, 
trues than in sunny lands—‘ He that taketh unto 
Binal para ; 

“* That doesn’t apply hero,” Ben interposed sharply, 
The tongue of his Martha cut like a rasp, but ia an 


“MIDDLES.” — The Easiest and Best Competition Going, 


AND A NUMBER OF SHORT STORIES, 
PICTURES, AND EASTER ARTICLES. 


ONE PENNY AS USUAL. 


with a button of his waistcoat, “I can put you in the 
way of doubling your income without an extra stroke 
of work.” 

Ben Sneath stared his astonishment. The old 
professor-mendicant was surely off his balance. 

But the old German again approached his face to 


’ 


OUR NEW PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT 


BOX. 
You Put in Ninepence—and Take Out a Child. 


We offer every reader of P.JV., as a fron oft, 
one of our new and wonderful penny-in-the-s!t 
boxes. They are quite the most miraculous automa‘! 
machines in the world. For anybody who puts te 
sum of ninepence into one of these boxcs miy 
take out a cbild. 

This offer only holds good through Tent, so tht 
if you would take advantage of it you shoul! writs 
immediately for a magico box. You will revive. 
by return of post, what appears to be mer 
strip of red cardboard, folded in a peculiar u 
Open it out, and it turns, as by a conjuring ttc 
into the daintiest little Lenten savings-bos yo 
ever saw. rr 

Every sum of ninepence you save by ser 
through Lent, and drop through the slot of t's Dox, 
releases one poor town child from tho captivity ¢ 
the streets, takes it out from its squalid suo 
ings to the green fields of the country, an:] gives ts? 
little prisoner the happiest holiday of its lifetine, , 

You put in the pennies—the “ Fresh Air Fun: 
does the rest. 4 

This is P.W.’s latest scheme for raising t° 
to give the Fresh Air Fund a good sead«: 
year. 

Will you help ? 5 ache 

If 80, send a postcard asking for 9 sv" 
to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Henrictts *' ‘ 
London, W.C., and save and collect what yor ° 
towards the noble cause of giving healthful cn!" 
holidays to the poor children of the slums. 


“* It's simplicity itself,” he said in a sibilant whisper. 
“Let me look at the drawings you bring home. I 
take it they relate to the new submarines your firm 
are building ?” 

Ben sprang from his seat as though a charge of 
dynamite had exploded beneath him. 

‘* ]—P’ll see you hanged first |” he gasped furiously, 
“ You—you're a spy!” 

“An agent, sir,” admitted the other coolly. 

** And so you've waylaid me to tempt me to sell 
my employers—my country !”” 

Ben’s hands were clenched at his sides ; it was with 
difficulty and trembling that he restrained himself. 

The old man rose and stepped across fearlessly to the 
young fellow. He laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“ Think of the many things this would do for you,” 
he said, displaying a handful of undoubted sovereigns. 
“My Government does not stint its servants. Your 
wife and child can get back their health at Bourne- 
mouth, and you yourself can enjoy case of life for a long 
time to come.” 

For a moment the sight of the coins seemed to dazzle 
Ben—tho glittering gold and the man’s words conjured 
up visions before his eyes. But for a moment only. 
Then the visions were blotted out by a red mist, and 
Ben Sneath swung round and faced the tempter. 4 

“Look here, old man,” he said, his teeth snapping 
after the words, ‘it’s your age alone that saves you. 
Clear out of this house while I’m in the mind to let you 
go! And if you speak of this again, by heaven, I'll 
strangle you!” 

The aged stranger cowcred before the other’s ferocious 


nye? 


What should Smith do? I will give five briar pipes for the best suggestions. Mark postcards “Late.” (Sce 192) 
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AYRIL 4, Wie. 


“| 


Was An In-Patient 
At The Infirmary ' 
Six Times. 


DOCTORS THEN SAID 
HE WAS “INCURABLE.” 


ZAN-BUK ALONE 
COULDHEALHIS 


Dreadful 


Awful Running Sore From a Kick. 


SNUFF 
The Reliable Preventive and Cure for 
RASAL CATARRH, INFLUERZA CCLDS, | 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS AND KINDRED 
COMPLAINTS. 


All Chemists 1/1} per box. Unsolicited testimonials =| 


daily from all parts. 


“LU-KU,” 
Toure BUILDINGS, BUNTON -ON-TRENT.§ 


cxXZD © CREED © GREEEEEEND © GD 0 GD 0 CREDO 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS - 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 

part thereof. Every Advertisement must be repaid. All communications 

should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 

17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 

POON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and “HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 

Pevis Wenkneases, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and AND RETAIN THE POWEBRS.”—A popular 


~ Treubies. Treatise, with full particulars, in- and practical treatise on the laws governing life, 
ge hundreds of testimoniala of complete cures, with Special Chapters on Generative Weakness, Loss 


rig ‘ved, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, of Vital Force, and practical o*servations on 
Yo ith leltorn, London, W.C. Marriage. Valuable remarks to Weak and Nervous 
Men on how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, 


OE  ——— ——————— 

RICOCHLD,.—Every man ov fering from and restore the Powers when lost. A valuable, In- 
mying debility and structive, aud intoresting treatise on Generative 
‘Weakness, and the Cause and Cure of Nervous Break- 
down, and Loas of Power in Men.—Sent sealed on 
t receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charles Gurdon, No. 8, 
led, post. free, two stam 2.—. B, Norton, Gordonholme Dispensary, bradford Yorka, 


bent 


ted ur Chancery Lane, London, W.C. _ 
MARGATE.—The Clarence Boarding Establieh- , SLOAN-DUPLOFAM BOR is, Dook ese 
nut, Lortern Keplanade, Cliftonville. | Unique Se ee tiosa-Duployan Aa-oclation, Ramesate ‘ 
Jr. rom, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, sotect com ree —Sloan-Duployan An-colatlon, Bem “ew WAS kicked the leg by a horse in 1901,” writes 
pels ancderate terms.--Apply Mapagerces, wuar MEN, 2096 for my two iBooks, FREE. / icked On 8 g y » 
ae ——— —hir. George, street, Gates! E Z < 
LETROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate — bir. George, 215 High strect, Catesnent eens Mr. J. Bradley, a carter, of 14 Gorple Road, Wors- 
enngr Ceaieae actimengs Eng goals, | off ements py Ket dare Be, bandon, Dumler, “ Through neglect the wound developed 
vddeJ a “ - P.O.—: . . ° i ei ni 5 . * ‘4 ¢ o ¥ | (} 
Fee eee eee oad, Cardiff. a unrest thorne, Burnley. rough neglect the wound ueveloy 
- _ |.—Bave nears X 5 s O a whic ie or a . 
DOYOU COLLECT STAMPS? Ife, write | AGENTS WANTED, Fa oo eee iclaree— in‘o a big festering sore w hich crippled me terribly. Between 
for 4 pase Novelty List of Sets, Packets, Albums, Britieh Boot Co., 319 Portland Square, Bristol. ¢ . 7 . : e : 
fr © Dery applicant enclosing 1d. postage an MIDDLBS.—The Competitors’ Mutual Boclety 1902 and 1909 I was in the Infirmary six times, the first time 
hes! ouing gift C.163 will reccive packet of 100 ait. supply Free peel aries ps eectaal Ene ‘ 
esos stumps free —Bright & on, 166 Strand, W.-C. Syelem. One member has won over 100 prizes. for over thrce months. I was never able to work more than a 


~ wART OF PABOINATION.’—Best book of another 87, and ecores cver a dozen. Noother firm . ‘ . 3 . 4 
ai 2 cel 1 istenc ho h inn! list of - s W 

Pe: «ial singnetism; thousands sold, Wa. Tellemen in critter ot our sucertions are given in ‘te month or two without having to ‘lie up for either doctor’s or 

MOP! — | Prine winners Cre fiona ary paper. and we vil Infirmary treatment. The ulcer was practically always bleed- 


stamp fcr two special efforts, any paper. and we will 


GRAMOPHOND, Mahogany, Sheraton inlatad 


eue-et thirty guinea cabinet, hornle:s inatrument, guarantee you to receive likely winners ¢ recther . : : 6a " 
apa with full particulare of our great mutual scheme.— oe 1U ony m te: and naturall m leg got ver 
Ketel “Getalen | ae Bo oP licns talons eae wane dent, 47 Desmond Avenue, mg and discharg iy anion yay Oe y 
‘hs. OF Ap roval willingly.—4. Holt, 37 Endell Newland, Hull. er weak and painful. 


t, Long Acre, London, ax.— . : 
Sinan .INCOMR TAX—1 137 Gurte to Income az “TJ lost my work several times through this awful ulcer. 


Here London, 
MAD. , 4J- to B/- an ounce sent by return for 7” js : 
rar comabings.—101 Karlatield Rd,, Wandaworth.8.W, Payers.< Ue will eolye el yond overcharse, Bend In November, 1909, I again went into the Infirmary, where I 


— 
fourteen stampa to A. F, Sowter, 17 Henrietta . = . i are 
ROLOGY.—Your ‘uture tm mt events Condon Wc. ee stayed until the following January, when I was discharged as 
tion, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, Plenet, CAGE BIRDS.—Those who desire instructions incurable. The doctors told me my leg would never stop 
send birth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope. on the keeping, feeding, and breeding of canaries % = " 1 tf 
¢ Marion, 4 Roberteon Avenue, Edinburgh. and other cage birds, will find all the information discharging. A chum then persuaded me to try Zam-Buk, if 
SS RET aT TT they require in the book "Cage and Singing Bird;,” ° 
SCREAMS OP LAUGHTBER.-— Side splitting by George Gardner, which may be had, post fiec, for only to ease my aw ful pain. 
‘che novelties, INuatrated Hat free.—P. Davies, L} 1,2 from A. F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., < Z B k 80 q ickly svothed my burning and inflamed 
am-bu UICKI © . 


Nelso: Street, Liverpool. London, W.C. 
leg that I was encouraged to persevere with it. Ina remark- 


WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST ; ; sient 
: bly short time the ulcer bad stop d bleeding and discharging 
IMPORTANT TO LADIES LE ala ean ny Se pen nal and wus closing up beautifully. My fricnds were astounded, 


u ou how to prod B » . A * 
t AUSTIN'S MAGIC PASTE weal works Watene een ot while I was delighted. I kept on using Zam-Buk until all 
lor cleaning White Kid and Tan Gloves: te’ Drawings Sold to leading perio- d bed i health 
Shoes, Belts, Bags, etc. ; Vellum Book Seen rite fas to (Dart pain had gone and the ulcer had healed with new, healthy 
Covers, Cloth, Upholstery. Instantly re- : for prospectus to (Dept. 1) 3 
innves dirt, grease, and finger-marks from LONDON SKETCH SCHOOL, skin. . : 
ai kindaot Dainisork sod Coa lige. $90 Adelaide Road, Brockley, London, 6.&. “Jt is now over cighteen months since Zam-Buk healed my 
Mautelpieces. * j 1 ¢ 
i ape tome grr y= aga SS SainayaTD ORIGINAL ‘incurable’ ulcer, and my leg to-day 18 as sound as ever it was. 

Post Pree, 6d. per Tin. Widow Waich's _ I am in regular work, too. 
AUSTIN'S, Brower St., Regent St., London. 

Female Pills. 


i — 
Also in 71b., 14lb., and 28Ib. tins. Spring pimples, Wlackheads, and nasty 
Prices on application, Frompt and Felis for ates: AEB OF SPRING PIMPLES empties — now a cause of great an- 
fan Exhibition, d BLOTCHES noyance and discomfort, and unless the 
Ordered oe an i akin is at once protected and corrected 

by Zam-Buk there is danger of more serious skin disease. . 

This Zam-Buk skin balm is ideal, because it is made by a secret and unique 
blending of Nature's herbal saps and juices, which the skin easily ubsorbs. A 
healing and purifying agent 1s thus carried through the tiny pores right into 
the tissues, and all impurities are drawn out. 

Zam-Buk acts as a powerful antiseptic, soothes itching, allays all chafing 
and soreness, takes out inflammation, and destroys the germs that sect up 
eczema and other obstinate skin troubles, 
ing phy: on eee ee ca 3 ia od 
habits, loss ZameBuk, which is sold only in sealed packages at 1/1%, 2/9, or 4/6, is 
tion for all men. | See what cufe the one reliable remedy for bad legs, ringworn, ‘pimples, eczema, 


Will you try just 
one bottle of 


TEST ZAM-BUK 


ES ABSOLUTELY FREE! in plain envelope tor uampe, Alea eas pater poisoned wounds, festering sores, scalds, burns,and piles. There ts onl 
Bignet ming Free to Tiereduas this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 2and 93 Great Russell St. one Zam-Buk, the secret of which has never been fathomed. Zan-B 
new o. Bend name, | London. ‘W.C. Ratablished 2 yearz. does good out of all proportion to its cost, Beware of worthless imita- 
address, and P.O. for 10d. for —_—_—_——————— tions and substitutes. 


engraving 
Two-initial intertwined mono 
(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 ee i, Maz Sims & MAYER 


You can ob- 
tain a free trial 
eample of Zam- 
Buk by sending 
this Coupon, 
along with @ 
1d. stamp (sim- 
ply for return 
postage) to the 

m-Buk Co., 
Greck Street, 


' Sufferers 


Instant relief in Asthma. 
Bronchitis, Croup, aw 
Whoo) sag Cong by the use 
of POT ER'S ASTHMA 
CURE, in 1/-_ tins. Sold 


i NY CIENIC ” everywhere. For FREE 
F l emmend post card to POTTER & Grock 
p 0 LI S H | CLARKE, Artillery Lane, London, E. Peavson's 
— Mention this Paper. Weelsts ' 4°22 
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TO HELP THEM WIN! 


the Bottom of their Boat Once 
bridge to Victory in the Grest 
Varsity Boat Race. 

Prerry nearly everyone who has anything to 
do with ships or boats is superstitious to a greater 
or less extent, and the crews which contend in the 
annual race from Putney to Mortlake are no 
exceptions. 

Last year the hopes of Cambridge ran high. 
They had one of the best crews on record, and also a 
mascot in tho shape of Mr. Van der Byl’s fox 
terrier, Bob. Bob accompanied the crew _all 
through their training. He camo to Bourne End 
and th2n to Putney, and the Cambridge men had 
evory belicf that he would be their luck-bringer, 
and win them the race. 

Luck in Winning the Toss. 

No doubt they would have won had not they met 
what was probably the strongest crew ever sent out 
by a University. The 18 min. 29 sec. in which 
Oxford completed the course was the fastest time 
on record since the beginning of boat races in 1839. 

That those who take part in the boat race should 
have a certain belief in luck is not wonderful, 


Blackleadi 
Helped 


HER LAST HOPE. 

A youna woman called at the post- 
office in a provincial town, and bashfully 
inquired if there were a letter for her. } 

* Business or love letter?” jokingly 
inquired the clerk. 

* Business,” was the repty, accompanied by a 
blush of the doepest crimson. 

As there was no such letter to be found, the young 
lady took her departure. She came back, however, 
after a little while, and said in faltering accents: 

“Please, would you mind looking among the 
love-letters 2” 


“T Lost my best friend the other day,” said the 
cheerful idiot. 

“Indeed ? Who was that ?” asked the sympa- 
thetio man. 

“Myself. I was out walking, and lost myself 
in the woods.” 


Guy : ‘“‘ He that courts and runs away may live 
to court another day.” 

Gertie : ‘‘ But he who courts and does not 
wed may find himself in court instead.” 


WHAT PA SAID. 

Tur door of the drawing-room opened 
slowly, and Edward appeared. Prudence 
flew at once to his side. Edward was pale, 
but otherwise he seemed quite himsclf. He 
had been undergoing the ordeal of asking 
papa’s consent. 

‘Tell mo, what did father say ?” asked 
the girl as Edward sank into a chair. 
ward stared into vacancy. 

“Tell me, oh, tell me; the suspense is 
killing me. Did he say ‘No’? Did he 
say, ‘ Take her, my boy’? Oh, do not keep 
me in this uncertainty. Tell me, what did 
father say ?”’ 

Edward sighed and muttered : 

‘* He simply looked up from his work, said: 
‘Thank goodness,’ and went on writing!” 


“T pon’? understand you, Linda. One 
day you're bright and jolly, and the next 
depressed and sad.” 

‘ Well, I’m in half mourning ; that’s why.”* 


“ Waat do they mean by a ‘conference 
of the Powers’ ?’ 

“That's a meeting which each attends 
in the hope of being able to guess what the 
other is driving at.” 


MORE EXPRESSIVE. 
A TEACHER at an evening school had before 
Led @ class in which were many very rough 
si Suppose,” she said, “I should say: ‘ Look out, 
boys ; = come the police!* Would that be 
proper ?”” 
ere was & long silence. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Stations are decided by the spin of a coin, and the 
crew that wins the toss in o majority of cascs 
wins the race. Up to-date Oxford have won the 
toss more frequently than their Light Blue rivals. 

The boats themselves af the subjects of more 
than one superstition. Some believe in a long 
ship, others in a comparatively short one, and the 
same difference of opinion holds good as regards 
the length of oars. . 

Then, again, eomo have an extraordinary faith 
in coating the bottom of the boat with blacklead. 
The advocates of this process declare that it makes 
the boat several seconds faster. 

A Bunch of Violets for Oxford. 

They point to the race of 1904, when, although 
Oxford won the toss, Cambridge won tho race by 
four and a half lengths. On that occasion the 
Cambridge ship was blackleaded, while the Oxford 
boat was french-polished. 

At one time it was a fad of Oxford to carry a 
little bunch of violets in the bow of the craft, 
but this superstition has, we believe, died out. 

In 1908 the Oxford crew were attacked by an 
epidemio of influenza while training. They were 
told to eat oranges as a cure, and did so. The 
orange fad spread. Some even took to weari 
orange-hued ties. They recovered rapidly, an 
the orange began to be looked upon as an emblem 


uip5 ond, Jestlets 


“THaT new man must be an actor,” said the 
oldest boarder to his landlady. 

oe Why 60 ? ” 

“Because he threw up his arms and dodged 
when you passed the eggs at breakfast this 
morning.” 


Canvasser : ““I have here a work——"* 
Master of the House: ‘‘I can’t read.” 
Canvasser : “ But your childrean——"* 

Master of the House: ‘I have no children” 
(triumphantly) ; ‘“‘nothing but a cat.” 

Canvasser ¢ “* Well, you want something to throw 
at the cat.” 

He took the book, 


. re ina on ithe ar gga said sorrowfully, 
soldier ?* as ie 8 thi friend, 
“ No; referee!” she replied, iii 


Werk rxomg 
Arnin4, 1912, 
ere QJ 


of victory. Alas, Oxford’s adherents y, 2 
appointed. Cambridge won by twoandahali lon: 
he idea that the heaviest crew generaijy \;, 
seems well founded. Statistics show that oe, 
sixty-eight races forty-three have been won b 
the crew with the greatest aggregate weight, 
Training on Spongecakes. 

The heaviest crew on record was the Oxford cist 
of 1910. Thoy scaled an average of no loss than 
12st. 8%lb., while the Cambridge men wei:joq 
only 12st, 4Ib. apiece. On that occasion Oxfoni wou 
by three and a half lengths. : 

There have been other food fads besides tho 
famous one of oranges already mentioned. In 1135 
the Cambridge crew, like one man, took to @r5 
and ate them assiduously, while in 1910 a runiour 
arose that the Light Blues wero actually tr.ining 
upon spongecakes. 

The story was not altogether a libel, for w'on 


returning to Cambridge after practice on the iver 
at Ely the crew on several occasions abss)::t:| 
cleared the railway refreshment room of ¢!l Ua 
sponge cakes on the counter. 

However, it was explained that they only ate 
these particular delicacies because they belived 


them to be the least indigestible of tuck-siiop dict, 
and cakes of all sorts are strictly prohibited Guiing 
the later stages of training. . 


—_Tosns 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

“ Miss WANTAVOTE doesn’t seem to ho 

so enthusiastic about the new woo 
business as she was.” 
- “No. She hasn’t found it quite as 
much fun as it seemed at tho beginning, 
While she was just striving for recognition it was 
great sport, but now——” 

ii) Yes ? a 

“Well, since she has received recognition to the 
extent that she has had to stand up in trams, 
hustic for her own theatre-tickets, and buy hit 
own flowers, I have noticed that she has not besa 
so emphatic in her demand for absoluté equality." 


** Dip you know his business had run down ?" 
mi I supposed so. I heard he was going to wind 
up.” 


“ Women’s minds are much cleaner than mea’s,” 
said a woman to her husband. 

“They ought to be,” replied her husbaad, 
“They change them so much oftener.” 


Au sntiguati-looking -indivi2ua 
antiquated-loo individual was 

hawking fish. 

‘ “ Fine, fresh fish, fower a penny,” reared 
e. 

A woman came to the barrow. 

“ Are they fresh ?” she asked. 

“They're fower a periny, mum,” wes !!.9 
guarded reply. 

“Yes,” responded the other, “I bed 
you say so, but are they fresh ?” 

“Can’t say for sartin, mum,” came tho 
sarcastic reply. “I applied for tho Hirth ai. 
death certificate of every fish on the bier, 
pos at fower a penny it simply coulurt be 

one.’ 


New Method Parent: “So you belicvo 
still in the rod by way of developrs 
children ? ” a 

Old-fashioned Teacher: “I believo it 13 
the natural way to make them smurt.” 


Dennis: “Sure, an’ these do be moi:h'y 
>, hard toimes, Pat! Aman has small plisiry 
in loife, barrin’ misfortunes.” 

Pat: “Thrue for ye, Dennis! Beger, 
if Oi had me loife over again, Oi'd wer 
be born, so Oi wouldn't!” 


THE CASHIER'S JOB. - yee 
A rmip knock, ao gruff ‘Come !n- 
and ths tear-stained, new office boy stoud 

before the manager. 
-" es Pps at 1 ne as oo 
e manager looked up sharply. 
“ P-please, sir!” he tlubbered. again.) 
“ Well, well,” asked the manager, “ what is 


it?” 


“ P.please, sir, I upset a p-packet of envelopes, 
said th office boy, dathing hs streaming cycs \\') 
his coat sleeve, “and the o-cashier k-kicked mo" 
s ious, my lad 1”? snapped the A 
irritably. “You don’t expect me to atti 
personally to every detail of business, do you? 


Finally a little fellow rose and said 3} 

** No’m, that wouldn’t be right.” the mind.” 

7 Well, how should it be said ?”* She: “I don’t know. It doesn’t follow because 

cae it, mate ; here comes a cop!” was the | & woman's face is ‘made up" that her mind 
reply. iq, 


He; “They say that the face is an index of 


Now, ladies. Can uow tell me “Why is a riwbarb tart like a pair of curling tongs?’’ (Turn to page 990.) 


EEK ENDING 
tas 4, 1912. 


— 
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See the Difference 


made by Antexema—Face Spots, Eczema and Rashes Cured 


You cannot look at the two illustrations 
without realising the extraordinary contrast. 
In the one picture you see the face of a skin 
sufercr disfigured by skin illness, and in the 
other you see the same face, clear, spotless, 
and unblemished. This wonderful transforma- 
tion has been worked by Antexema. It will 
work the same miracle in your case if you will 
but give it the chance of doing sb. Get a 
bottle to-day. 

Look at your 
mirror and see 
whether your 
skin is healthy. 
If it looks red, 
rough, cracked, 
or chafed, or if 
you have a rash, 
angry red spot, 
or a breaking- \&. 
out on it, this 
clearly proves 
that it is un- 
healthy and that 
to avoid further 
trouble you 
should apply Antexema immediately. You will 
obtain relief the moment you use it, the progress 
of your skin affection instantly stops, new skin 
begins to grow, and you start on the road to 
pertect skin health. 

lf you are tortured so badly by skin illness 
that your days are misery and your nights 


Before using Antexema. 


sleepless, the first application of Antexema will 
free you from the irritation and burning 
inflammation, you will be able to sleep comfort- 
ably, and will wake refreshed, and soon be 
thoroughly cured. You can see Antexema cure. 


Antexema cures 
every Skin Trouble. 


Antexema is a genuine remedy for every skin 
illness, with a record of thousands of cures to 
its credit. Jnnumerable grateful letters have 
been received from former sufferers who have 
been cured of blackheads, eczema, both dry, 
weeping, and scaly; bad legs, ringworm, pim- 
ples, barber’s rash, nettle-rash, and every other 
skin illness. No skin trouble can resist the 
healing influence of Antexema. E. A. P., of 


Reading, writes :—‘“I only used Antexema for |. 


four days and my face is now without a blem- 
ish, soft and clear.” Miss M. B., of Kingston, 
Jamaica, writes :—“ After using half a bottle of 
‘Antexema the pimples on my face have disap- 
peared. It is an excellent remedy for facial 
blemishes and the only one I know. My hands 
also, which were so stiff and dry six weeks ago, 
are now very soft and nice looking.” 

Has baby a nasty irritating rash on its body 
that makes it fretful and won't allow it to sleep? 
Does your child suffer with eczema on the face 
or some other disfiguring skin ailment ? What- 
ever you do, don’t use coarse, common oint- 
ments that worry the poor little sufferer and 
make the trouble worse instead of better. 
Apply Antexema; it is beautifully cooling, and 
soothing to the heated, inflamed skin that baby 


DICKENS’ 


CENTENARY 


will be so grateful for the relief afforded, and 
soon the trouble will disappear never to return. 
Antexema is not only the finest of all the 
medicines but it is also the safest. 

The worst mistake that can possibly be 
made with regard to skin troubles is to neglect 
them. Delay gives the skin trouble the oppor- 
tunity to fasten itself upon you, with the result 
that before you get rid of it you have to endure 
discomfort, disfigurement, and humiliation. 
Please note that Antexema is not an ointment, 
but a liquid 
cream, and that 
it is invisible on 
the skin. 

Don't — suffer 
another moment. 
relief at 
Do your 
7 duty to yourskin. 
Goto any chem- 
ist or stores and 
get a bottle of 
Antexema to- 
day. Boots 
Cash Chemists, 
Army and Navy, 
Civil Service 
Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge’s _ Whitelcy’s. 
Parke’s, Taylor’s Drug Stores, and Lewis and 
Burrows’ supply it at 1s. 13d. and 2s. gd., or 
direct, post free, 1s. 3d. and 2s. gd., from 
Antexema, Castle Laboratory, Jeffrey’s Place, 
London, N.W. Also obtainable throughout 
India, Australasia, Canada, Africa, and Europe. 


After using Antexema. 


CATESBYS DROLLERIES 


Ist SERIES: DICKENS. 
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66 N° 
It’s enough to make a cove ‘ 
You ain't arnin’ enough thic 
yer agoin’ up to Catesbys’ show in Tott’ 
Linola o’ theirn ? Ain’t heerd on it? Well, you ave a rum un. 

an’ see it, too. Up in a flash crib | cracked up "Ampstead way. 
Catesbys Linola d’rectly I see it. Genteel ! 
Not ’alf—not at all. 


it. Don’t want no scrub 
be the avariciousest, covetousest, greediest cuss of an old 


; CATESBYS Ltd. (Linoland) 


No. 


It’s kinder ’andsome, too, 


you jibbed at that.” 


FREE 


Sample Pieces, together with- Book 


of Coloured Designs. e allow a 
discount of 2s. in the & for cash. Or 
Sell on Easy Terms. We pay carriage. 


Oh, no! 
and wot I calls a honour to the cove wot buys 
bin’ nor no bloomin’ fake o’ that kind. And the expense—well, you'd 


6.—BILL SIKES. 


W, then! Wot’s yer trouble? Wot’s it all about ? D'ye hear? Wot yer making 
all the row about ? Can't get spliced—can’t furnish the crib ? Stow that gammon! 
kick the bucket’ to ‘ear yer talk like that, strike me if it ain't. 
k’uns to set up ‘ouse-keepin’, ain’t yer ? Rot! Wot's to ‘inder 
nham Court Road, and ’aving a squint at that there 


I've heerd on it—oh, yes, 
Summat told me it was 


Not a little bit! Oh, dear, no! 


skelinton as I ever laid my optics 


PRICES OF A FEW SIZES 
OF LI-NOLA. 

Yds. Yds. J Quality. P Quality. 

3 by 38 (including border) £1 3 8 £1 6 3 

3 by4 170 0 

i" 111 6 0 

, 116 0 0 


Other sizes at proportionate cost. 


(@ept. 7), 64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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_ DAINTY DISHES and 
HOME HINTS. 


Pried Oysters. . a 

Place a dozen blue-points in a saucepan with 
their liquor and add enough water to cover them. 
Bring the water to the boil, and the instant it boils 
remove from the fire. Dry the oysters, flour them, 
dip them in batter, and fry in very hot fat. Serve 
on a paper dish with fried parsley. 

German Rice Pudding. 

Stew a quarter of a pound of Carolina rice ina 
pint of milk till it is tender and dry, allow to cool, then 
mix with it a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, 
two ounces of sweet almonds, blanched and pounded, 
three tablespoonfuls of sifted caster sugar, three 
ounces of stoned raisins, half a teaspoonful of 
p2wdered cinnamon, and the yolks of three eggs. 
Add each ingredient separately, and mix all 
thoroughly. Butter a mould, and just before 

ouring the mixture into it add the whites of the eggs 

ten to a stiff froth. Cover with buttered paper, 

tie in a cloth, and boil for one hour and a half. 
Serve with custard sauce. 


3 Lenten Dishes. 
Savoury Lobster, 

Pick out all the flesh from a medium-sized 
lobster, flake it up neatly, and place the coral on one 
side till required. Melt an ounce of butter in a small 
saucepan, put in the lobster, and stir it over the fire 
for two or three minutes. Remove from the fire, 
whisk two eggs, mix with them two tablespoonfuls 
of milk, season to taste, and stir into the lobster. 
‘Place the saucepan again on the fire and stir the 
mixture until it begins to set. Have ready as 
many rounds of buttered toast as required, and 
spread the lobster over them, sprinkle with lobster 
coral and a little chopped parsley, garnish with 
sprigs of watercress, andl serve very hot. 

Cheese Omel}et. 

‘ Take three ounces of grated cheese and mix 
with a saltspoonful of mustard and a pinch of 
cayenne pepper. Add the whites of five eggs and 
bake in a quick oven in a greased piedish. Serve 
with cheese and chopped parsley dusted 
over the top. és 

fgg Toast. . : 4 

Take any pieces of stale bread, cut into neat 
pom, and toast a golden brown. Then hard 
boil as many eggs as required, remove the shells, 
and out the eggs in two. Remove the yolks, leaving 
the whites whole. Then cut them into little rin 
and lay them evenly at the bottom of a piedish. 
Place the toast on the top. Break up the yolks 
and spread over the toast, then pour some thin and 
highly seasoned melted butter over them. Place 
in the oven till browned. 


Hard Lemons . 

Can be.mede soft and juicy if placed on tke 
stove for a few minutes. 
A Use for Coffee Grounds. 

Add to the earth round flowers growing in pots. 
It will make it beautifully light. 
A Substitute for a Bodkin. . 

When a bodkin is not available use a safety-pin 
for running in tapes, ribbons, and 60 on. 
To Keep a Tin Kettle Clean Inside, 

Place an oyster shel] in the inside of the kettle. 
This will prevent the formation of lime. 
A Novel Neediecase 

Can be made from a small medicine-bottle. 
Put in the needles and cork the bottle. 
When Wasbing Dishes! 

In which eggs have been served, soak them first 
in cold water. This will save much trouble. 


When Balting Rat Traps, 


Use sunflower seed instead of cheese. It 
will be found far more attractive to the rats. 


eto Remove the Grease Quickly from Soup, 

Lay several square sheets of tissue paper, one at 
a time, on the surface of the soup. Litt them off 
lightly, and all grease will come off. 

Tea . : 
Made with boiling milk instead of water will 
be found most nourishing. Pour the milk upon 
the leaves, allow it to stand three minutes, and then 
pour off. 

To Clean Bread Boards, 

Rub well with a slico of cut lemon and then 
wash in cold water. This will keep them whiter 
and in a better condition than if scrubbed with soap 
and water, 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by. Isobel, 


Your Neck . Shoulders 44 Arms 


How to Make By 
Mile. 
ai? | JEANNETTE. 


To the woman who wishes to remain youthful- 
looking after she has her thirtieth year the 
care of her neck is of the t importance, for 
it is upon the neck that the first dread signs of 
advancing years are generally to be found. . 

Exercises and ma with ice will quickly 
reduce superfluous flesh under the chin, but the thin 
woman who is inolined to wrinkle‘early in life will 
find that she must take the greatest care to prevent 
her neck from growing stringy and wrinkled, 
especially beneath the chin. ‘2? 

It is by no means uncommon to see a woman 
with a perfectly clear and smooth complexion and 
a red and wrinkled throat showing unmistakable 
signs of ‘‘ goose-flesh.”” 

To keep the skin of the neck soft, smooth, and 
white it should be manner! two or three times a 
week, or, if in a very bad ‘condition, once a day, 
with a good flesh-forming cream. The following 
recipe, which contains no objectionable grease, 
would be found quite inexpensive. 

Take French gelatine 120 grains; glycerine, 
one ounce and a half; rosewater, one ounce. 

Cut the gelatine into small squares, place in a 

reserving jar, and pour the rosewater upon it. 
lace the jar in a saucepan of boiling water and 
allow the gelatine to dissolve. 


To Make the Throat Full. 

Strain the liquid, warm the glycerine, and pour 
into it,-adding a few drops of attar of roses or 
any other scent which may be preferred. Then pour 
into small pots. When cool, the preparation will 
be in the form of a jelly, and will be found most 
beneficial to the skin, which should be damped 
slightly with soft water before the jelly is massaged 
into it. 

When the neck is extremely thin, pure olive oil 
may be substituted for cream, and the massage 
movements should be rotary. é 

To make the throat full and round, the following 
exercises should be practised. Bend the head 
forward until the chin touches the chest, then raise 
it slowly to its normal position. Repeat these 
movements until tired, then bend the head back- 
wards as far as possible, then from side to side. 
To keep the muscles firm and.yet elastic is the surest 
way of preventing the formation of wrinkles, and to 
do this one must keep them well exercised. 


Breathing exercises will also aid in improving, 


the neck, and will be beneficial in deepening and 
ial the chest. 

'o remove discolorations from the neck, take 
the juice of two lemons and strain. Mix with half 
its quantity of rosewater, and rub into the skin with 
a soft sponge. - 

Thin Arms Made Plump. 

To improve thin arms, massage with the followin 
cream, which may also be.used for the neck a 
shoulders if desired : Take lanoline, thirty grammes; 
oil of ‘sweet almonds, twenty grammes; tannin, 
half a gramme. _. 

Melt the lanoline, heat the oil and add to it, 
stirring thoroughly until mixed. Then as the 
mixture cools beat.in the tannin. Place in small 
pots. 
When massaging the arms the movements should 
be upwards-from wrist to elbow and on the upper 
arm they should be from elbow to shoulder. hen 
massaging the arms it is as well to change from 
arm to arm every few minutes, so as to avoid 
fatigue. . 

To whiten the arms for evening dress, take one 
part of almond oil and one of pulverised chalk, 
mix and apply to the skin, rubbing it off after a few 
minutes with a piece of cotton wool. This will, 
however, only whiten the arms temporarily. 

To whiten them permanently, the following should 
be well rubbed into the skin night and morning: 
Take oil of sweet almonds, two ounces ; spermaceti, 
half an ounce ; white wax, half an oun2ze ; subnitrate 
of bismuth, half an ounce; oil of bitter almonds, 
fifteen drops. Mix the-oils, add the bismuth, melt 
spermaceti and wax, add, and stir until all is smooth. 

Freckles on the neck, arms, and wrists can be 
quickly removed with the following: Elderflower 
ointment, one ounce; sulphate of zinc, twenty 
grains, 
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PAPER-BAG DISHES | 
and HINTS. 


Sweet Banana Pasties. 

Roll out some rough puff paste and «=: 3 
into oblong -pieces vf evefi size. Spread the: ..,. 
of each piece with a little apricot marm.’ -_ 
upon this place half a banana, and sprinkle... 
little caste¥ sugar mixed with ground ci: 
Wet the edges of the paste and fold over, ji ; 
ends firmly together, brush over with milk. | 
sprinkle with caster sugar. Slip into a Pa. 
bag, and bake for ten or twelve minutes, 
Tarts. 

Make a short crust, roll it out,and line «.:,,, 
little patty pans. Then make a mixture wit’, ... 
ounce of butter (melted), two ounces of ¢: »,| 
rice, three ounces of caster sugar, one well-|),: .;, 

gz, a2 spoonful of minced almonds, and a few! ..; 
of almond essence. Fill the patty pans wit: \, 
slip them iuto a Papakuk bag, and bake for !ii; + 
minutes. Decorate with a crystallised cher: . on 
each tartlet. 


3 Lenten Dishes. 
Curried Lentils. 

Wash half a pint of lentils and soak in 1:;,i] 
water for several hours,then drain. Peel and... 
fincly half a small onion, and mix with half a0 i 
and chopped apple, half an ounce of oiled |. :: 
and a dessertspoonful each of flour and curry pou. 
Then put in the lentils and mix all together in 4 
thickly buttered bag with half a pint of vesetu!!, 
stock. Season with salt and pepper, and ii; 
on o wire grid for thirty-five minutes, Dis up 
carefully, and serve with boiled rice, 


Curried Rice and Tomatoes. 

Take half a pound of boiled rice and place it 
in a basin. Peel and cut into small pieces (irce ripe 
tomatoes, removing the pips. Season with -.jlt 
and pepper, and mix with the rice. Stir the yolk of 
one egg in a gill of cream and add a dessertspoon!! 
each of cornflour and curry powder, previor-ly 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of oiled butter a: 
a teaspoonful of curry paste, add all together, jie 
in a well-buttered bag, fasten with clips, and «ook 
in a fairly hot oven for eighteen minutes. Serve with 
lemon and mango chutney. 


Brolied Cup Mushrooms.’ 

Peel rather more than half a pound of «up 
mushrooms, cut off the stalks, and wash and (iin 
thoroughly on a cloth ; season with salt and po) r, 
and place half a teaspoonful of parsley butter: to 


each mushroom. Then place them head dowii 11s 
in a large buttered bag, fasten the onds will. |) 
and cook in a hot oven on a wire grid for cizit 
minutes. 


The Bags Chosen P 

Must “fit” the food to be cooked, ani bo 
neither too large nur too small. 
Heat the Oven 

Thoroughly before placing the bag upon 1'8 
grid, which must be a wire one, and not a solid =!.c:f. 
Use a Pastry Brush 

To apply the oil, butter, or dripping, and «pn 


the bag carefully, placing the hand in it anid rains 

the upper side. 

Before Placing any Pood into a Bag _ 
Grease the inside carefully with oil, driv, ins 


(melted), or butter. The latter should be «ld 


before being applied. 


SOSSHOSSOHSSSOSSSSOSOSSHSOSSSOSSSSOSOSOOO® 
HOW TO GET PAPER BAGS. } 
The Papakuk bags, which can be supplicd f7c:7 $ 
the offices of “ Pearson’ eekly” —Papakak .-: 
Hae pairoee = 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.—can be i 
at the followiag prices: 
eines as Prices. — 
1. 7 byS ins.0s. 64. 00. 104. 1s. 4 
2% . Th. 7d. 18. Id. 2s. ¢. 
3.14) 310k :, Os. 10d. 1s. 7d. 3s. {I 
4. 11%, Is. 3d. 2s. 4d. 4s. 6d 
5.20) , 15% ., Is. 6a. 2s. 10d. Ss. 6 


twent four different sizes will be © 
rs (sale ord The mostuseful sizes, how: «' 


All applications for bags shou'd be accompanicd |. 
and addressed 


These bag: f 
A useful little : 
is now ready. I gue 
tested recipes for dishes cooked in paper bags. bes”: 
mass of useful information. The price is sixpcn’ 
sevenpence hal port free, from The Publis%2". : 
Henrietta Street London, W.C. ww 
POCCCCCOSSESOSSSVCSESSSSSSSSSOOSOOOTES 


For the best replies I will give ten Blwe Bird brooches. Mark postcards “Tongs.” (See puge 992.) 


7 ? 
. Pp 
/ 


i] 
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oe the Rhubarb! 


Custard 


the purest and most nutritious of Custards. 
For a “Spring delight,” combine the 
healthful excellence of Rhubarb with the 
rich store of nutriment in Bird’s Custard. 
The natural creaminess of “ Bird’s” 
mellows the slight acidity natural to 
Rhubarb, making it doubly delicious. 
Always ask for BirD's— the PURE Custard. 
In sd. pkets., 44. & 7}. boxes, and new large id. tins. 


Mr. Geo. R. SIMS. 


Tatcho is a discovery which hundreds of thousands of 
people, in all walks of life, in all parts of the world, and of 
all ages, have lived to bless and to thank. Because it has 
restored to them their hair—their youthful looks. Because 
ft has arrested its fall, saved its loss, promoted its growth 
in full, rich, glossy profusion, 


TATCHO FOR YOUR HAIR! 
Tatcho, Genuine, True, Honest. 


Your Own Chemist or Store knows, and will gaaly 
tell you, all about and its ally, the Tatcho Hair-Heal 

Brush, and will supply you with both. Tatcho, the hair-grower, 
isa bright, spirituous liquid, the colour of whisky, free ioe 


For the man who wants to get on—make money 
—suoceed in life—there’s no way so easy as the 
I. C. 8. way of spare-time study. 180 different 
courses. Send for free information to Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, 197/B39, 
Kingsway, London. 


very . 
latest 


‘There are some things 
advertised on the Back 
Cover that 


YOU WANT! 


Jacksons 
s HATS, BOOTS 
2/9 10/6 


MACS, RAINCOATS 
21/- 30/- 


DELICIOUS 
. BEYOND 
DESCRIPTION, 


If you have in o Tatcho, or the Tatcho 
HairHealth Brash, write to. the Chief Chemist, Tatcho 
laboratories, 5 Great Queen Street, Ringway London, W.€., 
and \y returning mail a uipped with the strongest 


IF YOU HAVE 


A GARDEN A PIC 
POULTRY A COW 
AN ALLOTMENT BEES 


or are in an hel | connected with 
the Land, i ill pay you to get 


THE SMALLHOLDER. 


Full of Useful Hints. 
Price One Penny. Every Thursday. 


Naturally you want the best value 
for the money you spend. In hats, 
boots, and raincoats you get it at 
Jacksons’. The enormous turn- 
over at their branches, situated in 
every large town, enables hem to 
buy at rockbottom prices. 


You get the advantage of this 
boots 


when buying your hats and 
at Jacksons’. You get the “just 
better” quality at Jacksons’—“ just 
better” than dnywhere else. 


JACKSONS’ FAMOUS HATS, -ALL* ONE PRICE, 3/9. 
JACKSONS’ FAMOUS BOOTS, ,,_., » 10/6. 
JACKSONS’ MACS AND RAINCOATS, 21/- and 30/-. 


Ladies’ sizes and fittings in Boots and Raincoats. 


children’s bread. 


It saves the 
butter bill. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 


If your er ha: 
got Ui eens tas oat 
Cheese, send us bis name 
and address and 1/- 
.O., and we will send 


Branches inevery large town. If unable to call you can get perfect satisfaction 


yOu two “Laiteva” 

and a packet ahs tee Kkovab in fit and style by ordering direct from illustrated style book sent on request. 

Twin Jellies, carriage paid. 

SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Lt4.,23 Cornbrook, ® JACKSONS’ LTD., Victoria Works, Stockport. 
24, MANCHESTER. 


The “LANCET” says: “Rhubarb is un- 
doubtedly excellent.” Bird’s is undoubtedly 
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Happy Finish | 


A NEW STORY STARTING. 

East is once again close on us, and next week 
my Easter Number will be in your hands. I 
fervently hope, as also I am sure does every reader 
of P.W., that the labour troubles which have been 
affecting us all will by that time be at an end, and 
that we will all be able to take our holidays with the 
assurance of brighter days ahead. 

One of the principal features of my Easter 
number will be the new short serial story entitled, 
“The Lady in the Rose-Coloured Gown.” This 
is an exceptionally powerful story, and will prove a 
rare treat for lovers of good fiction. Besides 
this, there will bea number of very carefully selected 
short stories, a new series, some really good and 
seasonable articles, and ono of the best instalments 
of ‘‘ A Strange Sin ’”’ we have yet hau. 

le t a largely increased sale from this issue. 
It moo be as well for you to ask your newsagent 
to reserve a copy for you. It will be a penny as 


CARRY. YOUR “PEARSON'S.'! 

I Have told you to carry Pearson’s in your hand 
during the last few weeks, and I have printed lists 
of people who have done so and had their reward. 
Has your name appeared yet? F. C. C.’s has, and 
he writes: “I was entirely taken by surprise 
last. Wednesday evening when your representative 
handed me your — entitling me to one of 

our free gifts. I entered a carriage of a train at 
ictoria, in which I had to stand, and was soon 
pogromed in that splendid serial ‘A Strange Sin.” 
on we arrived at the first stop I took the seat 
vacated by-e young man who thrust a into 
my hand as he was getting out My wife was 
delighted at my good fortune, but was soon arguing 
that she required a pair of scissors much more 
than I required a penknife, and of course she had 
her own way. She wishes me to thank you for 
the splendid pair of scissors which she received 
quite safely on Friday.”——. 

I am glad that you gave way to your wife, 
F. C. C., and that you wrote to me and told me 
all about your surprise. I am sending you, in 
addition to the scissors, the penknife you wanted, 
80 you won't lose, at any rate, by carrying Pearson’s 
in your hand! My representative, as a matter of 
fact, was travelling from Victoria to .the Crystal 
Palace that night specially on the look out for 
Pearson’s carriers. ms of others are scattered 
over the country, and in time I hope that everybody 
who carries P. W. will get his or her reward. 


PLECHNOR NOT FORGOTTEN! 

J. L. M. writes: “ Dear Mr. Editor,—Of course, 
you have never visited Flechnoe, or, if youhave, you 
certainly never will again! It is situated at .the 
back of beyond, somewhere on the very edge, and 
consists of about one hundred sons of the soil who 
cannot read, and so don’t take P. W., and the school- 
master and myself who do. Of course we have 
carried our Pearson’s about perseveringly, but such 
an event as the visit of a stranger (always excepting 
that noble body of tramps and vagabonds) can 
vena be ements es oldest inhabitant, so 

on’t su we 8 a chance of meeting the 
a man a 
am sending you a little present for your bright 
letter, J. L.M., and I hope that the one tuired es j 
of the soil will soon learn to read and take in P.W., 
and carry it in their hands. But it is a great mis- 
take of you to think that our representatives will 
never visit such a place as Flechnoe. They are 
i Ae about everywhere, as a matter of fact, 
and if they don’t leave a present q@verywhere it 
won’t be their fault. 
SHAKB, STRANGER! e e 
: Deut writes: “I went to a twenty-first birthday 
party the other day. There were a good many 
le present. whom I did not know, and to whom 

was introduced. Afterwards I wondered if I 
did the correct thing in shaking hands all round, 
Most of the strangers were ladies.””—— 

I am sorry to upset your peace of mind, DeBut 


absurd in their prejudices. What am 


PEARSON’S.”_ WEEKLY. 


but you did not do the correct th You should 
im y have bowed when being ra aba Nor 
there any need to shake hands when you are 
Shake hands with ge host 
and hostess, and bow to the others. Of course, 
if any present were great friends of yours, then 
you needn’t worry about etiquette. a is 
merely one of those horrid observances between 
strangers. 
HE'S A SPORTSMAN! 

“Ip there is one thing I like more about your 
paper than anything else,” writes Oxp Sport, 
‘it is the sporting and athletic articles which you 
publish. I am — fond of outdoor sport myself, 
and I thought perhaps the following, which hap- 

ned to me last year, might interest your readers. 

was out shooting rabbits. I fired at one and only 
wounded it slightly. In my excitement, while 
running after it, I dashed into a furze bush and nearl 
trod on a badger there. As I got clear of the bu 
I slipped and fell into a nest of e On getting 
up, I found to my amazement that a viper h 
managed to get into my coat pocket as I fell into 
the furze bush !” 

Well, Op Sport, that story is really coming it a 
little strong! I don’t think that any of our 
spores Ane oe have ever beaten it. Do you do 
any fishing ? 

A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 

WuetHer to obey your parents or your lover 
is a question that often arises when a girl gets 
en Prove is now studying the question, and 
wants me to help her to find the answer. She 
writes: “My ts are very strict and old- 
fashioned in their ideas. They have never been tos 
theatre, and have never allowed me to go. I have 
just become engaged, and my lover has asked me 
several times to go to the theatre with him. I 
have had to refuse, and he says my parents are 
to dq-? »—— 
Well, Prus, as apie you live with your pee 
you should obey them. Personally, I think— 


8 
is 
leaving the party. 


“Iwas delighted when your re entative 
handed mea card as I was al: ¢ from an 
omnibus. The briar-pipe that 9 come since 
is a splendid present." 

(From a Watford winner.) 


He carried his “ Pearson's” in his hand, 
And that is what we gave him! - 


but never mind what I think! If you point out 
to your sweetheart that you can’t come to the 
theatre because you wish to please F hogs parents, 
I am sure that he will like you all 

there are plenty of other amusements you can go 
to. If you wish very much to go, then get married 
as soon as iow possibly can. You can then please 
your two selves. 


DO WE BAT TOO MUCH? 

Trat is oer what F. 8. M. aske: “Is it 

possible to live on two meals a day ? ” he writes. 
“I firmly believe that we eat too much. Most 
people manage to get in four meals a day, and then 
complain of feeling hungry! A month 
decided to try the two-meal-a-day system. 
a first-class breakfast at eight o'clock, and a sub- 
stantial dinner at seven in the evening. These are 
the only two meals I have, and I must say that 
since I started the system I have felt ever 80 much 
better in health.,—__. 

I partly agree with Pe F. 8. M. I think, as a 
matter of fact, that the average man does eat too 
much. Eating is merely a habit with some le. 
One o’clock comes round, and it is: ‘‘ Oh, it’s time 
I had something to eat.” Whether they feel hungry 
or not they eat, just because it is one o'clock ! 
But then there are many people who couldn’t 
go for nearly twelve hours during the day without 
‘ood, as you do. They want a little to keep them 
going, and I think that something during. the 
middle of the day helps one on with one’s work. 


WE'VE ALL MET HIM. 


He is the man who knows! He is the man: 


who has been there before. He is the man 
DisausTep writes to me about. ‘Three times 
lately,” he writes, “‘I have taken my sweetheart 
to the theatre. Each time my sweetheart and 
myself have had our enjoyment utterly spoiled by 
the ‘know-all’ idiot. This type of nuisance has 
seen the play before, and keeps telling his bosom 
pal in a loud voice exactly what is going to happen 
next. When one act is finished he informs every- 
body around what the next act is all about, how 
the hero will come on and rescue the heroine just 
in time, and so on. I don’t know whether you 
have ever sat next to that kind of man, but if you 


© more, and | 


There | 
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have you will realise what I mean. H ate > i 
to picture shows and tells everybody if mt 
ictures,’’-—— He 
Oh, yes, Discusrep, I havo met him and q 
bigger nuisance it would be hard to find. \; 7 
cinema show you can generally move into a (i::..;, i 
seat, but at a theatre I am afraid that YOu niast 


kind of person —— to hear his own voice 


to be.. . - 
ANOTHER LIST OF GIFT WINNERS. 
They carried their Pearson’s in their hand 
And this is what we gave them. , 
Thornton, Clondly, Westboro’ Rd., Westcliff.on-Sea. 8:3; | 


. ipe. 
iebury tl ‘yne, Bil ar Cott 
J. Gilchrist, 69 South Clerk Bt., Ediaburgh, Silver Cage 
. Hi ‘ate, Preston, Bilver-headid Hit Pia 
uo 


, ress, 3 Prospect Place, Tottenham, N 

“Go Gooke,'26 Broadway A W. Croydon, 8 

Oo. 2, way Avenue, W. Croydon, Suriey, = ore 

; hofield Rd., Ra later T 

alley, 1 Gervia Rd., Litherland, Liverpool, Silicr | essed 

Ipott, 8 son Road, Fulham, 8.W., Pipe. 

vinregth, Bay need, Mameton. i tivo. Pes 

Phillip, 69 Harold Road, Upton Park, E., Stylo Pex 

. Carling, 12 Gt. George ache Bristol, Stylo Pen 
Reiford, Conservative Club, ton, N'castle-on-Ty:-9, Sth. 

eynolds, 6 Percy Rd., Seacombe, Cheshire, Si:ver-he-ssi Pa, 

ichols, 4 Johnie Place, Lewsham, 8.E., Siylo Pen. 

lac! , 12 Marier Rd., Forest Hill, 8.E., Fulda: Nail 

rs. 

. Crabb, Dowlands, Hitchin, Herts, Sty!o Pen. 

op, 23 George Boad, Ohingford, Silver Cigar Ca't-r 

irk, 115 Neckells Park Road, Birmingham, Penkt.if-. 

A. R. Walker, 82 Durban Rd.. B’kcnham. Ként. Blue Bord Breoch, 

Miss B. Andrews, 87 Dagnall Park, 8. Norwood, S.E., biue u14 


Mrs. Matthews, 30 Dane Street, Rochdale, Iali's' Puise 
ere on , 17 Hatter 8t., Bary St. Edmunds, 8:1 ¢ ‘evied 
at Pin, 

H Thomas, 8 Hampton Road, Forest Gate, E., Stylo Pen 

O. Plant, 7 Princess Rd., 1, M'ter, Folding Nail s<.ssore. 

T. Green, 27 Colchester Road, Walthamstow, Penkni‘e 

“O, Cratchfield, 124 Nilbury Road, Letchworth, lade. Purse. 

D. MacIntosh, Ardmoy, Soone Road, Perth, Folding Nui! 8: cow 
., Eastleigh, Hants, Folding Na! Xe: OT} 


P. 
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Brooch. 
W. Lawrence, 131 Heald Grove, Rusholme, Manchester, Str's Pen. 
FP. W. Hamilton, 194 Wor Lane, Ha: borne, Birmingham, Pin. :.fe 
HLT. Smith, Baton Villa, Fisbponds, Bristol, Foidig Nal 


RB. L. Bramwell, 140 Milton Rd., King’s Heath, Bive Bir) B:°o:h. 
% Bogen, 10 Angleses Plate, Olittow Bristel; Penknite 


mpton Lodge, Fitzroy Park, Higisate. N. 

ding Nail : 
uett, 12 Palace Square, Upper Norwood, SE., Sir! I'er. 
Ibert Terrace, uth Rd. N. Sb cl!:, St.) Pea 
- Burlington . New Brighton, Silver (Cigar (utr. 
R. Johnson, Th Elms, Rainbill, ar. Liverpool, Cgarette (>. 
H. Neville, 142 Capel y est Gate, E., Silver Penci ( @ 
EL Early, 4 West 8q., St. ‘a R4., Southwark, Blic licd 


Broosh. 
R. E. Goh 3 Albion 8 Now Brighton, Stylo Pen 
iin &. ~ ‘aughton, 53 Lea Rd., Egremont, Ches:.ire, Bue Bird 


rood! 
. Gibson, 70 Beverstone Road, Thornton Heath, Perk: i>. 


7. G 

W. G. Popkin, 224 Leigh Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, Jade. P :: 

IL Amers, Shields ., W., N’castle-on-Tyre, Soeieen Pe 

T. A. Tribe, 5 Derby Road, Wimbledon, 8.W., S.vere:gn Biase 

F. Ohannell, 17 Gol ite 

Miss H. Street, 13 Braithwaite Rd.. Bparkbrook, $!ver Jia Pin 

E. P. Marshall, 4 n, Poving 
Nail Scisors. a 

Ww. De ., 55 Hartington Rd., 8. Lambeth Rd., S.W., Blu: bind 

roooh. 

8. W. , 48 Lillie Rd.. Fulham Cross, §.W., Sovere gu Pins 

J. rom smpbell, 64 Albert Rd., Crosshill, Glasgow, S.))¢:icuded 

B. Fisher, 150 Greenvale Rd., Eltham, Kent, Pair of Seve 

B. Oram, 1 Goldsmith Row, New Southgate N., Blue Bui Ue. cd 

KE. B. Pa , 14 Che: Leytonstone, Stylo P. 

E. Hunt, & onshire Road, Holloway, N., 8:ylo Per 

L, Lee, 38 Selwyn Ave., Higbam’e Park, Chingford, Lav: Pore 

F. W. Foreyth eat, ., Glasgow, Folding Nui oc 018 

J. Monteres, 27 |, Blackpool, Pipe. 


So carry your Pearson's in your hand. 
And see what we will give you. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on st 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearsons Weelly, 
Henrietta Street. London, W.C. — 

2. You may take part in any number of tliose {1109 
competitions, ben your reply to each must be writte: oud 


ae) te pos . es 
y Each postcard must bear the usual signatire |) 
of the competitor. Names and addresses may '" be 
typewritten or printed. . 7 
4. Each competitor must give his or her real a). 0% 
Unless this condition is complied with, the com: ''" 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. Ps 
6. Mark each postcard with the name of the comp” 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand con. 
will find this name in the announcement of the c mj! "! 
in the footline, Provided these conditious ure 1)" 
all the posteards may be sent in one envelo; m < 
‘¢ Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each} 
raust bear the full name and address of the sende:. 
6. All attempts must arrive not later than Th 
April 4th. ve 
. Each competition will be judged separately.» °' 
rizes, as announced in the footlines, will be a“! 
e efforts considered the bekt. — 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the r 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the 1" 
be awarded:at the discretion of the Ruitor. 


Se et een cts 7 * “ = ae 

H x, Bream’s Buildings, 
P published tO Apes PEARSON, Urp., at : U 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Strect, Londov. » 


Note.—A prize. for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used 
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SNOWBALL " CONTEST. 
for the best four-line verse, oer vine 
-hould be @ ‘play’’ on one of _the 
vreceding line, hae been won by Mrs. 
1 wclyn,” Padgate, Warrington, for the 


on woman ¢ the vote, 
nd as ‘M.P.’ goes in, | 

|i get exquisite dinnera with 
« accent on the din,” 


* PRISOUT" CONTEST. 

re invited to euggest what were 
10. tis on hig release from prison after 
entence of seven days. The best sayings 
from the soltowing five winners, to each 


wich has be arded : 
‘ris ""“Upwell,” Schoo! Rd., Morey, Bir- 
Hall, 5 Holly Terr., Whetstone; E, W 


‘shert St., Mile End, Portsmouth; Miss F. 
. ry House Rd., Derby; C. W. Sorton, 39 
Stirling. . 


“GROWL” CONTEST. 


‘est competitors were given the opportunity 
their ‘‘ pet grievance.’ For the best 
cccived, the prizes of five briar pipes have 
‘cd as follows: + 
:, 102 Bulwer Rd., Upper Edmonton; G. 
‘| Ferndale Rd., Gapham ; T. D. Maxwell, 
Gadns., Ealing: Smith, 18 Pearl St., 
Batley; A. E. Woodruff. Stoke Prior, 


“MIST” CONTEST. P 
6 of P.W., dated March 14th; a sub-heading 


Big Trouble Over Bowls."’ In the article 
nv reference.to bowls, but to other ball 


[SIDE LINES 
THAT PAY. 


POULTRY, BEES, 
RABBITS, PIGEONS. 


Tiaese industries are fully de- 
scribed in the April Pearson’s 
Magazine. There is no reason 
why you shouldn’t make quite 
a 200d thing out of one of them, 


PEARSON’S 
MAGAZINE. 


On Sale April ist. Price Sixpence. 


THE DANGERS OF 


FALSE PRUDERY 


A BOOK FOR PARENTS. 


Nv to Author of “ The 


In Paper Wrapper, Price 
« Slave Traffic,” ete. 


SIXPENCE NET. 


' 


Bookstals and Booksellers, or post free for 
i<~her, 283 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


all Railway 
‘om The Pa 


(Continued from page 975.) 
“ENGLISH CUP" TICKETS. 
Cated March 7th, four pairs of tickets for 
nalat the Crystal Palace wero offered for the 
i! Snapshots on Ciarron Orient. The 
vcted as the best, together with the names and 
! the senders, were as follows : 
'S ORIENT: Terrorists Not ‘‘ Errorists.”” 
Witt V. CLARKE, 85 Orchard St., Blandford, 
‘v nominated Ipa K. CLaRKE, of same address. 
\OnENT : “ Nought” Exasperates Them. 
kK. ALLEN, 80 Arundel Rd., Gt. Yarmouth, 
uted CeciL ALLEN, of same address, : 
\ ORIENT: Necks Emulate Telescopes. 
C. A. RaNnDALL, 68 Ennis Rd., Plumstead, 
‘ited Mrs, RANDALL, of same ‘address. 
On ENT: Tremendous ‘‘ Ebb’? Noticeable. 
A. CHANDLER, 1 Rose Bank, George Rd., 
'. Godalming, Surrey, who nominated W. 
‘Mord Rd, Godalming. 


'.G HOLIDAYS, 1912. 


riday  , Apr 8. 
‘onday . Aprils. 
' Monday . May 27. 
‘oliday , August 5. 
“as Day December 25. 
Vay . December26, 


exnisHZze 


sults of Footline Competitions. 


7 14:21:28 3 29... 7-26 
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games. The first ten readers to point out this mistake, 
Pr each of whom a penknife Las been sent, were as 
ollowe : 

Miss M. B. Butler, Glasfrvn, E. Twthill, Carnarvon: 
A. Cardey, 17 Essex St., Colchester: P. Corr, 52 Richard- 
son St.. Ravenhill Rd., Belfast; T. W. Harrison, 100 
Churchill Rd., Cricklewood; A. Hodgson, 115 Belmont 
Park Rd.. Leyton; G. K. Mackenzie, 2 New Broughton, 
Edinbtrgh; F. W. Rawlins, 30 Dowsett Rd., Tottenham: 
Y Tilling. 13 Clifton Rd., Camden Rd., Camden Town; 


. I. Tracey, 24 Belmont Rd., South Norwood; G. 
bea Pullen’s Flats, Penton Place, Kennington 
aT. 6 


“ RIBBON" CONTEST. 

Five purses have been awarded to the following for 
the best drawings eimilar to the example sketch given 
at the foot of page 922 in our issue dated March 14th: 

H. H, Abrahams, 73 Beech Rd. Luton; 8. R. Deere, 
94 Leslie Rd., E. Finchley; Mre King. 44 Kneli Grove, 
Harehills Lane, Leeds; McNab. 24 Dale 8t., 
Bridgeton, Glasgow; I’. Sunderland, 18 Brown St. E., 
Colne, Lancs. 

“ PANCAKE” CONTEST. 

In this contest ladies were asked to tell the difference 
between a poor cook and a pancake. The winners of 
the twelve blue bird brooches are as follows : 

Mrs. C. Barklie, Hill Hall. uisburn, Ireland; Miss 

. E. Cusworth, 23 Pickford St.. Milnskridge, Hud- 
dersfield; Mrs C. A. Davies, Llys Arfon, Tanralit, Peny- 

roes; Mra. “L. C. Davies, 17 Fairleigh Terr., Downes 

d., Enfield; Miss H. Farquhar, North Rd., Midsomer 
Nortqn, Bath; Mrs. Hartwell, 20 Daweon St., Plum- 
stead. Kent; Mrs. M. Haycraft. Wallisdown, Bourne- 
mouth; Miss E. G. Illingworth, 9 West Bank Rd., 
Birkenhead; Mrs Miller, 30 Higginson Preston; Mrs. 
M. O’Connor, 23 Moyderwell, fralee, Kerry; Mre. E 

| Rhodes, 36 Windsor ‘ferr., Penarth; 


Mrs, Sparrow, 49 
elson St., Preston. y 


Do You Want to 
be a Success ? 


Do You Wish to 
——Rise ?—— 


THEN READ 


THE 30s. A 
WEEK MAN 


Why He Does Not Get On. 


THE ATTACK AND DEFENCE 
OF THE 30s. A WEEK MAN. 


Captains of Industry give their views. 
THE 30s. A WEEK MAN speaks for himself. 


BUY IT TO-DAY. 


Price 6d. Net at all Booksellers and 
Railway Bookstalls, or post free for 
8d. from C, ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 
HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Football Snapshots. | Result of “Tree” Parrot Contest. 


(Continued from page 980.) 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to IL. Massey, 16 Aristotle Rd., Clapham, 
for the following : 

Snooks climbed up the old apple tree, 
And sturted to prune it in style ; 
But the branch that he sut on gave bie 
And the Parrot cried out with a smile: 
‘* Take ‘ steps’ lo prevent a repetition.” 


Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded . 


to the following : 


hey, Man- 
berdeen; W. 


‘« ill, 
t Rathbone, Whetstone, N.: 8. Webb, 4 Fitchette 
Court, Noble St.. E.C.; H. A. Winstanley, 58 Albion 
8t., Ayres Rd., Manchester. 


Lighting Up Time 


“for thie Week. 


7-27 
7-29 
7-31 
33 
ve 1634 
+ 7635 
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FOUNDED 1671. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident 


and Guarante e «% * 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
FidelityGuarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Insurance. 


Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. B. ARMSTRONG, Menager and secrecery. 


O@” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim enly. 


eiboe mwar | INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING { (ror terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
21,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially gparanheas 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COB- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be seut within seven days to the above address. 
dialled paid L's the shove Poxrerstion, pen ‘= 
egal representative of any person 
E J ,000 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the deceased was 
trav as & passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long ag 
the coupon is signed. } 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal represeutative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three caleudar months thereafter, 
aud that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 7 

In the event of a person, not being a rail 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 
¢ q 00 illegal act, having the current number of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 
an accitent toany trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 
@ passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to THE 
Ocran ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoRPorRaTioN, Limitep, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually ridinga cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in hi-, or her, ,ossession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with bis, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space 

roviiedat the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
Pours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four bours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket im the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
Gompany, Limited, act, 100° Rusts Nos 2 e 

mm ct,’ . 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cun recover on more than one Coupem 

ce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 
bscribers who have dul a a twelvemonth’s 
ecietion for PEARSON Wabvtr in advance to hei 
Be nt, or to the Pu eher, need not, during the peri 


by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carr: 
3 Biscagent's doocipe ta the publisher of the pp 
newsagent's e er oO: ry 
onrietta rect, on, W.0~ aud @ sortifieate will be 
SIGBAUTE.......sssceressesssneersesenrenreneeeneentces cee 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, 
uatil midnight, Thursday, April 4th, 1912. 
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Holeproof Hose. (Regi.) 


DARN NO MOR 


I. ‘If they are not “ Holeproof ” we will give you New Hose Fi 


To save uncongenial labour, to make life happier an@ sweeter for every human being, to increase the leis: 
of the overworked—these things are the objects which inventors have striven to attain. - Bell, the invent. 
telephone, placed all the world on chattering terms over the wires. | ve showed us how to laugh at space. Edison 
electricity; aud enablea us to brighten the darkest night. . It is child’s play to dispel the thickést ‘glooni now. *.\ 
‘Airmen have mastered the art of-flying—so what is there left i . 


ge eg .- WHY, OUR GARMENTS STILL WEAR. our. 
But your hosiery need not, if you will keep pace with the times, for there is ‘now Hosiery that is Holeproof. 


a 4 WHY THIS HOSIERY IS HOLEPROOF. 


r anati nazing durability off! V. & H."" Holeproof Hosiery is made here, so that every person can see for himself,’ or lev. 
denutienenast a Et peegin will show ow the truth of it. hie V. & H.” Holvprees Hosiery is cote in a new way from a specially yr: 
mantfactured yarn, This little-known yarn is ighter in Weight and at the same time tougher and stronger than any other brand. It is so plithle that 

to continued pressure and wear, just as a sponge muy ve depressed b gripping ine the hand, bat still have.no damage done to its fabric. here is hin 
spring or elastic stretch in ordinary hose, even of the most expensive kind, and this accounts for the rapid appearance of holes and thin places, Lusi 
comfortable, shapely, und well-made, “ V. & H." Holeproof Hosicry is a revelatjon to all except those who wear the most costly hose. 
Vive hundred pairs a day will not sorely the demand in England at present for pa & H.” 1 aig ‘ 
Holeproof Hosiery. \ ‘e know so well the epoch-making quality of this new ‘‘ Darn No 
Mor.” Hosiery that we are making an offer which leaves us absolutely unprotected unless 
“yy. & IL.” Holeproof Hosiery is precisely what we say it is. Look at our ticket guarantee 


whic’: is sent with every pair we sell. 


TRY THEM FOR TWO MONTHS. 


Then. if within that time a hole should appear, send them back to as 

at once with the ticket, and we will present you with new hose 
without extracost. . 

No such guarantee could be Co with hose made in the ordinary 

* way. But with “ V. & H.” Holeproof Hose you can be free from 

Wt DP the fear of a hole suddenly showing—not only just at that point 

UP AX at the heel where the eyes of everyone can see, but at no part of 

i “Vv. & H." Holeproof Hose will there be a hole. That we 

Guarantee for two whole mouths. The comfort and plea- 

A sure of good wearing hose to men conyeys a sense of well-being 

eoteN and satisfaction all day long, while to business girls and . 

- MN Lusy housewives, to whom the weekly darning is a long and 
: tip eee tiresome task, the benefit is incalcuiable. Rreryone in the 
Ye? country will be wearing ‘‘V. & H.” Holeproof Hosiery after 
we can get them just to TRY it once. Orders are now 
pouring in from the friends of those who already are 
wearing the new “ V. & H."’ Holeproof Hose, 

The price is— : 24 f% 
Two Pairs Ladies’ Stockings, 3/10, postage 2d. 
Two pairs Gent's Socks, 2/10, postage 2d. 7 
nd a Guarantee ticket with each pair. 

Remember it is easier to TRY ‘‘ V. & H.” Holeproof Hosiery 
than to darn a batch of socks and stockings every week. 
Please state boot size, write namo and address plainly, and go 
for your postal order row, Don’t let good inventions pass you. 


“WAUGHAN & HEATHER, 
(Dept. 18), The Mail Order House, BRIGHTON. 


Li 


Patronised by HM. the QUEEN of SWt.:4 
QUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAIE:: 


THIS PHENOMFNAL OFFEB is made to ti | : 
of Pearson's Weekl,, 4'4/12. Onreceiptof P00" C 5 
4 
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1 \ im © \ wo willforward direot from our Looms to - 


Ue Uw we So SSSR aN ona eSbivan 
MOTOR CYCLE TYRES || 2 


For speediest work and longest life. The 
Steel-rubber Tread saves punctures, side- 
slips, and worry. Absolutely the strongest, 
safest, & fastest motor cycle tyres made. 
“Tt was certainly due to the help of Wood-Milne 
Tyres,” writes Mr. H. C. Mitts, Captain, North 


Middlesex M.C.C., ‘that I won the Gold Medal 
in the London -Exeter-London and the Silver Cu 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


room, Bedroom, 
dered, in Thirty Turke 
fashionable self-shades 
Greens, Blues, and Art ‘ 
suit all requirements, a1: ' 
-to coverany ordinary siz!) 
Carpets, with 


in the London-Gloucester runs. The Wood- NEW 
Milne rubber-studded cover is the first tyre I have DESICNS. will FREE RUE, 


thus sho the indent: , 
supply in all sizes. Tie) ’ 
of materialequal to wes : 
a speciality of our ow: ‘ 
=e Ol tate 


had to last me over 2,000 
miles on the rear driving wheel, 
and it still looks good, not 
showing a puncture anywhere.” 


Expense-Savers 


“ Wood-Milnes " 
stand so much 
hard wear that 
they reduce the 
cost to the lowest 
possible. Two- 
weights, ‘ Spe- 
cial” (3-ply can- 
vas) and “Extra 
Strong”  (4-ply 
canvas). Moulded 
in the “Griprib,” 
“Gripstud,” 
_and ubber- 
studded Patterns. “The tyre that is uilt to lust.” ? imtoo 

= Bedéing, Table Licess, Curtains, « ming * Pesreon’s 
WOOD-MILNE LTD., PRESTON, LANCS. wan wise "Poneiys acters executed, packs free, 204 sti 
: MANCHESTER AVENUE, E.C. BELFAST, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, PARIS. Te.reraPuic Appress: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and By 
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